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COMMENT 


Tue Commonwealth of Massachusetts is to be con- 
gratulated upon its representation in the United States 
Senate for the dignity of its showing in the Philip- 
pine debate, even if because of the diversity of the 
views of its Senators it appears in the light of a 
house divided against itself. The speeches both of 
Senator Hoar and of Senator Lodge were models of 
debate, and remind one of the best traditions of the 
honorable body to which the gentlemen belong. Both 
were scholarly and effective, and as a piece of political 
literature the address of Senator Hoar is well worthy 
of preservation. Whatever the criticism as to its con- 
tents and its conclusions, or as to its timeliness, may 
be, it ranks high as an expression of its author’s 
convictions, and rings true and sincere throughout. 
We think, too, that under differing conditions it would 
bring home to the youth of the land who should read 
it an idealization of their country’s institutions which 
could hardly fail to prove uplifting to them, and 
should certainly strengthen them in their patriotism. 
Taken as an abstract document and read in the light 
of facts that unfortunately are not ruling facts to- 
day, it is beyond question one of the most notable 
achievements of recent years, and we hope it will be 
preserved in such substantial form as to permit of its 
being read long after the Philippine question has 
ceased to be a thorn in the American side. The side 
light it throws upon many of the vital figures of the 
early years of this republic is instructive and edify- 
ing; the scholarly portrayal of events which have re- 
sulted in the enunciation of great principles is worthy 
of the student’s best attention; and as a concrete 
evidence of a distinguished statesman’s sturdy ad- 
herence to conviction, undismayed by partisan consid- 
erations and unyielding to all influences save those of 
conscience, it is memorable. We do not agree with 
some of our friends who think the Anti-Imperialists 
are wrong in saying that it should be read by every 
American citizen. On the contrary, we ourselves be- 
lieve that it should be, as indeed the whole Philippine 
debate should be, read by every American citizen. There 
are serious questions involved in the debate, and since 
the American citizen is the final court in the matter 
to be adjudicated, it is his prime duty to familiarize 
himself with all the evidence and all the argument 
within his reach. We can imagine nothing more illu- 
minating than a course of reading of this precise kind, 
not even excepting the speeches of Senators Patterson, 
Carmack, and Tillman. 








There is cold comfort for the enemies of the army 
in General Chaffee’s memorandum on the findings of 
the Waller court martial, and some of the public 
speakers in Washington who have of late found plea- 
sure in execoriating this sturdy soldier and _ gentle- 
man, thereby showing their absolute ignorance of his 
real character, might find it profitable to have their 
comments expunged from the Record. The report from 
General Chaffee is no surprise to those who have 
watched the course of the administration in relation 
to this whole unhappy question of cruelty. Both 
the President and Secretary of War are on record 
as reprehending such practices as in sporadic cases 
appear to have been employed by overwrought officers 


and soldiers. That there was any wish at any time 


to gloss over these offences, to condone them, or in 
any way give to them any semblance of official sanc- 
tion has never been a notion that appealed to any mind 
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vapital for partisan use. The consistent attitude of 
the President, Secretary of War, and commanding gen- 
eral is now made perfectly plain, and while of course 
we are unable, as we should like to have done, to 
clear American skirts of the charges of inhumanity 
that have been brought against our soldiers, it is 
none the less true that no man may justifiably assert 
that they contain an indictment of the army as a 
body or of its administrators. We have no doubt 
that the same rigorously judicial attitude that has 
characterized the administration’s policy in this con- 
nection from the beginning will be maintained to the 
end, and that Major Waller and Lieutenant Day and 
all others implicated in the scandal will receive their 
meed of proper punishment, commensurate, but not 
vindictive, as some of the army critics would seem to 
wish. 


No American who has had the privilege of com- 
ing in contact with the late Lord Pauncefote will 
ever forget his charming personality. Of all the for- 
eign representatives who ever came to Washington 
as residents, Lord Pauncefote was, by far, the best 
liked. His simple, courteous, dignified, and democratic 
manners were the index of a kindly and sympathetic 
mind and heart. It is no secret that he was sent to 
this country, nearly fourteen years ago, to promote 
friendship between the two English-speaking coun- 
tries. Soon after his coming he undertook to put an 
end to the vexed Alaska seal-fisheries question, and 
negotiated, with Mr. Blaine, the treaty which estab- 
lished the Paris tribunal. It was mainly due to his 
tact and wisdom that the British government took 
Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan message calmly and judi- 
ciously; and it was he who negotiated, with Mr. Olney, 
the treaty by which the boundary dispute was left 
to be determined by arbitrators. Later, he and Mr. 
Olney concluded what is still the treaty most promis- 
ing of good that has been made in modern times. 
This was the general arbitration treaty, which was 
hailed with delight by every friend of peace and civ- 
ilization in the world. It was never ratified, but re- 
mains in a pigeon-hole of the Senate’s executive clerk, 
covered with dust and buried under amendments. 
But it is, nevertheless, a fine monument to the two 
men who conceived the. idea, and who, so far as they 
could, gave it form and life. Having failed, by no 
fault or oversight of his own, to put an end to the 
possibility of war between the two English-speaking 
countries, Lord Pauncefote became an eager advocate 
of the Tsar’s plan for an international meeting in 
behalf of universal peace, and wisely dominated the 
conference at the Hague. Finally, it was he who, with 
wonderful patience and rare moderation and lofty 
amiability, removed England from our pathway when 
it became evident that:we wished to own and carry 
on the isthmian canal.» Most diplomats would have 
succumbed before the unreasonable storm which was 
evoked by the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but Lord 
-auncefote and Mr. Hay bent their energies to se- 
curing the result at which they aimed by methods 
more pleasing to the Senate. The acts of friendliness 
which the British ambassador did for us at the out- 
break of the Spanish war have very recently been nar- 
rated in this Comment. We speak of what we know 
when we say that at that time he was literally our 
only friend among the representatives of the great 
powers in Washington. As Secretary Hay well said, 
“His Majesty’s government has lost a most able and 
faithful servant, and this country a valued friend.” 


Lord Pauncefote was not in any way a splendid 
person, He was without remarkable profundity or 
keenness, without singular eloquence or persuasiveness, 
without eminence in literary or linguistic attain- 
ments. His career was unfamed through any 
such strokes of diplomatic genius as blazed the names 
of Metternich, Bismarck, Beaconsfield, before the 
eyes of men. But in one respect he yielded to none 
of this trio. And that one thing goes very, very 
near the bull’s-eye of diplomacy, as it does of al] hu- 
man affairs. Soundness, safeness, sanity—this was 
the main principle of Lord Pauncefote’s opinions, of 
his conduct, of his statesmanship, of his whole life. 
He was ever deliberate and logical, unemotional and 
practical, cautious and discreet. Enacting Talley- 
rand’s view that good diplomacy is based on reticence, 
not on dissimulation, the late ambassador held at 
once to veracity and reserve; receptive he was, not 
communicative; never talked politics when they could 
be avoided; never flaunted the state of his mind; never 
even proffered an opinion at all unless it was asked 
for. Besides these several excellences, their possessor 
had in his heart the blessed balm of kindness. As, 
in his personal relationships, he was a loving husband 
and father, a considerate and thoughtful friend, an 
affable and a liberal host, so, in his political avoca- 
tions, he did all that in his power lay to increase sym- 
pathy and good-will between the nations of the earth. 
In this direction Lord Pauncefote achieved the high- 
est success, because he was by nature a humane man. 
His “ brilliancy ” consisted not so much of cleverness 
as of mercifulness. 


This was to have been a short and brilliant Con- 
gressional session. It promises, however, to be long and 
not very successful. ‘There is something pathetic in 
the manner in which Congress kills enthusiastic hopes 
by mere inactivity. No relief for Cuba is in sight, 
and yet almost every sensible Republican Senator and 





Representative who is not confessedly a champion of 
the beet-sugar industry will say that Congress can- 
not adjourn without some legislation. The debate on 
the Philippine government bill in the Senate has been 
protracted, but no one charges that it has been ob- 
structive. A vote was promised in the middle of the 
week ending May 17. Then it was promised for the 
23d or 24th of the month. It seems now as if it 
could not be taken before the middle of June. Then 
it must go to the House, where the hierarchy has prom- 
ised a reasonable time for discussion, which may mean 
three days or a week. So most of the month of June 
seems to be needed for this one measure. Then the 
Senate has the bill creating the three new States on 
its hands, and whatever Cuban legislation is to be 
considered. If there is no consideration given tothe 
subject and no vote upon a Cuban bill, the President 
has promised to call a special session at once. The 
House proposes to take up the irrigation bill pro- 
viding that the proceeds of the public-land sales be 
devoted to this purpose, the Speaker having promised 
to grant a day. The Far- Western members have 
been working diligently in behalf of this measure, 
but the East and Middle West are opposed to it. It 
is greatly feared that the taking up of this work will 
result in enormous extravagance, unless the govern- 
ment’s part is limited to the building of reservoirs 
for the impounding of water. Another important ques- 
tion which the Senate is expected to debate is that of 
the isthmian canal. Everything points to the middle 
or end of July as the time for adjournment, although 
there is no doubt that a vigorous hot wave would 
greatly hasten the disposition of the law-makers to 
get away from the torrid capital. 

Lord Kelvin said that in all his recent visit to 
this country he saw nothing so interesting as the new 
process for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
electricity at Niagara Falls. “It has been the chem- 
ist’s dream for a century,” he declared, “ and its reali- 
zation is a triumph.” Very briefly, the process means 
the manufacture of nitric acid and the various 
nitrates for use in gunpowder and other explosives, for 
fertilizers, and in a thousand other ways, directly 
from the air. Of the highest importance is the bear- 
ing of this discovery on the wheat problem. Sir 
William Crookes, in a sensational address before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in 1898, pointed out an approaching failure of the 
world’s wheat supply. The sole means of averting 
this, he declared, lay in the production of cheap 
nitrates. The supply from Chile is failing rapidly, 
so that an artificial method of production becomes of 
paramount importance. Sir William Crookes re- 
ferred to some experiments of Lord Rayleigh in burn- 
ing the nitrogen out of the air, and estimated that a 
very slight improvement would render the electrical 
method of making nitrates a commercial possibility 
in places where electricity may be had so cheaply as 
at Niagara Falls. Taking up Lord Rayleigh’s work, 
two American electricians, Messrs. Charles 8. Bradley, 
well known in the electrical world, and D. R. Lovejoy, 
a young experimenter of demonstrated genius, have 
solved the problem in brilliant fashion. By a simple 
mechanical device they have succeeded in obtaining 
an immensely greater return from the same amount of 
current than did the distinguished English physicist, 
and thus placed the process upon a commercial footing. 

In some sense the fixation of nitrogen was the most 
important chemical problem of the day. It was more 
than that, for it involved the food-supply of the na- 
tions. Continued cropping wears down a field; if 
no means of stimulating it be found, it must be left 
fallow, or turned to other uses. The well-known ex- 
periments of Lawes and Gilbert on their English farm 
showed that by simply dressing a wheat-field with ap- 
propriate fertilizers the yield could be doubled and 
even tripled; and more than this, such a yield main- 
tained through twenty years or more without a sign 
of exhaustion. That is to say, with an adequate sup- 
ply of cheap nitrates, the principal element of the 
fertilizers, the wheat-supply of the world might be 
permanently doubled without adding a day’s labor in 
the work. That possibility seems now in sight. The 
air, as Macaulay’s regulation school-boy knows so 
well, consists of four parts of nitrogen to one of oxy- 
gen. Under the influence of an exceedingly thin cur- 
rent the two gases may be made to unite to form 
nitric oxide, and the latter, absorbed by water, or 
substances like sodium, potassium, etc., forms nitric 
acid, or the various nitrates. The raw materials, it 
will be seen, are not expensive, and at Niagara the 
cost of electricity is low. So at Niagara we soon may 
see the air we breathe converted into the fertilizers 
which will give us the food we eat. It is a great thing, 
and one of the many evidences of how much is. doing 
in the world these days. 





The most notable feature so far in the visit of Presi- 
dent Loubet to his good friend the Tsar of All the 
Russias was the interchange of pacific sentiments at 
the grand review at Tsarskoe-Selo. Needless to say, 
both speakers were fully aware that within an hour or 
two their words would be telegraphed to every For- 
eign Office throughout the world, from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington, and they spoke to listening worlds rather 
than to those visibly present, or to each other. Their 
protestations of pacific intention are profoundly and 
perfectly sincere; they sincerely desire, in the words 
of a famous orator, peace conceived in a spirit of 





























peace,°and founded on principles purely pacific. For 
France, the alliance with Russia means such a gain 
in prestige, in national weight and consideration, as 
heals the wounds of the Prussian invasion, and there- 
fore makes the policy of revanche useless and anti- 
quated. Therefore the Dual Alliance means, for 
France, the possibility of peace without humiliation, 
of peace with credit in the concert of nations. Not 
less definitely does the friendship with France mean 
a larger prospect of peace for Russia. Her two dan- 
ger-points are the Balkans and Manchuria—the Near 
and the Far East. In both her real aims are pacific 
and economic, results of her inherent tendencies and 
national growth, and not at all of ambitious adven- 
ture. And at both of these points the friendship and 
armed alliance with France make it very much easier 
for Russia to gain her-ends unhindered and unmo- 
lested,—in the one region by Austria, in the other 
by Japan. Therefore the words of the Russian Tsar 
and the French President were no mere complimentary 
phrases, but the sincerest expression of convictions, 
based on a profound insight into the conditions of 
national welfare. 


A remarkable change has come over the Greeks in 
their attitude towards their hereditary enemies, the 
Turks. It is only five years since the war between the 
two nations over the Cretan question, and the race 
hatred engendered by that conflict was generally sup- 
posed to be still active. Yet here is Greece urging 
the Turkish government to send more troops into 
Macedonia in order to suppress a possible movement 
on the part of the Bulgarians. The fact is that Greece 
really fears the aggression of the Russians much more 
than that of the Turks; for the Turks are considered 
to be effete as a nation, and their complete decline and 
fall only a matter of time, while the Russians are 
looked upon as a rising nation with overweening 
ambitions and the firm intention of absorbing all the 
Balkan states. The dread and hatred which the 
Greeks have of Russian influence were strikingly 
exemplified last November by the riots at Athens and 
the forced resignation of M. Theotokis and his cabinet, 
in connection with the attempt (associated with the 
predilections of Queen Olga) to introduce Russian 
traditions into the Greek Church. A _ well-informed 
correspondent at Athens of the Daily Chronicle points 
out that the whole history of the Christian races of the 
Near East contradicts the idea that the Christians of 
the Balkans will unite against the Turk, and that the 
combination which dominates the politics of the mo- 
ment is a combination of Greece, Roumania, and 
Turkey against the Slavs. Greece firmly believes that 
when the South-African war is over, England will 
assure to it the possession of Crete. In Macedonia 
the power of the British fleet cannot make itself felt, 
and there the Greeks will have to meet the Panslav 
movement with their late enemies the Turks as their 
sole allies. The Daily Chronicle’s correspondent 
further points to a fact which does not augur well for 
Greece in the struggle. The young Greek is always 
eager to swell the ranks of an over-crowded and under- 
paid professional class. The prosperity of Greece is 
severely handicapped by the unfortunate circumstance 
that the Greek peasant is always old. The Bulgarian is 
a peasant by nature, but the Greek is a born politician. 
These conditions must inevitably militate against the 
Greek nationality in its efforts to stem the vast and 
powerful movement known as Panslavism. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau is determined, it seems, in 
spite of the strongest forces of dissuasion that can be 
brought to bear on him, to relinquish his ministerial 
office, and enjoy once more the privileges of a private 
citizen of the republic which owes so much of its 
recently confirmed stability to his unflinching strength 
and devotion. His health has suffered under the con- 
tinuous strain of guiding the destinies of France 
through the troubled period of the last three years. 
His family and his affairs claim him, moreover, and 
he feels that he can now confide the cares of state to 
a successor in his party without very much enfeebling 
the republican régime. He is evidently not one of 
those very numerous politicians who, having once 
tasted power, can never again be contented without it. 
A wise man indeed is he who knows when to abdicate, 
and if M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s successors manage to 
justify his confidence in them, he himself should be 
remembered later as the courageous captain who steer- 
ed the ship through the storm and was content to be 
an obscure passenger in calm waters, claiming no 
reward but the approval of his conscience and his 
friends. Everything in M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s pub- 
lic life seems to verify the opinion that he really is 
what France, and, indeed, every country, needs so 
much, and what the race of man loves even more than 
a lord—a strong man. 


The retiring Prime Minister has mapped out with 
his colleagues the plan of legislative work to be pur- 
sued by the incoming ministry, and a French journal 
gives an inspired forecast of the plan. The financial 
problem is to be seriously dealt with. The situation 
in France with respect to finance, though not actually 
alarming, is grave enough, and a policy of rigid 
economy will have to be instituted. The reduction of 
the term of military service from three years to two 
years and other army reforms have been studied 
very closely, and it is probable that a bill will be in- 
troduced without delay. The difficult question of 
secondary education is to be grappled with, and an 
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attempt will be made to pass a law which will solve 
the problem without stirring up passion and causing 
conflict. Apparently there is no intention of sup- 
pressing Catholic education altogether, the idea being 
simply to adopt measures to restrict abuses. The re- 
maining item of the programme is an old-age pension 
law, but it is admitted that before an attempt can be 
made to put this on the statute-book a large govern- 
ment majority will have to be assured. 


Despatches recently received from the wheat-belt 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska indicate that all 
is well, and that further anxiety as to the evil effects 
of dry weather is misplaced. We are told that the 
rains, though long delayed, have at last come gener- 
ously, and all the improvement that cool damp weather 
can give to the wheat-fields is being received. No- 
where throughout the wheat-belt is there any need of 
rain until harvest, now almost at hand, while in 
quality the crop gives promise of all that could be 
wished. The effect of the rain has been to strengthen 
the plant and fill out the heads, which, though short 
and on a remarkably short straw (in thousands of 
fields only twelve to sixteen inches), may be saved 
by the relief, and considerable wheat will be gathered 
where the outlook had been discouraging. Good judges, 
the reports add, estimate that there will be a half- 
crop over the Kansas fields, with a possibility of more 
if weather is exceedingly favorable. This estimate, of 
course, applies only to the grain remaining after 
the large acreage ploughed up is deducted. The Okla- 
homa area, which received rain earlier, will do bet- 
ter. Corn and small spring grains are doing well, 
and their exceptionally large acreage gives promise of 
big returns. All of which is most encouraging to all 
sorts and ‘conditions of men to whom the staff of life 
still remains the staff appointed by our forefathers. 
A land that has all the bread it needs, and some to 
spare, is in fortunate estate, and while there may be 
some disturbance over the aggressive actions of the 
men who own our beef, there is every prospect that 
in other respects for the coming season we may safe- 
ly count upon being a well-fed nation. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his recently published Facts 
and Comments, commits himself to some amazingly 
foolish dicta on musical matters—the more amazing 
because they are the utterances of the author of so 
sound and acute a study in musical esthetics as the 
famous Origin and Function of Music. For some of 
his crasser deliverances Mr. Spencer has already been 
sharply taken to task,—notably for his diverting as- 
sertion that Meyerbeer transcends Wagner in his power 
of combining “dramatic expression and melody,” in 
which particular the composer of “ Tristan und Isolde ” 
fails to fulfil Mr. Spencer’s requirements. We note, 
though, several other statements scarcely less singu- 
lar than this, which have not yet, so far as we are 
aware, received the attention that they merit. Espe- 
cially are we struck with what Mr. Spencer has 
to say of the “primary purpose” of musical art. 
“The primary purpose of music,” he believes, “ is 
neither instruction nor culture, but pleasure.” We 
had supposed that the primary purpose of music 
is to communicate emotion; does Mr. Spencer really 
believe that the primary purpose of Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, or the “ Gitterdiimmerung” Trauer- 
marsch, or Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, can be 
adequately characterized as “ pleasure”? Would Mr. 
Spencer say of “ Lear,” or “Oedipus Rex,” or “ Anna 
Karenina,” or Mr. Hardy’s “ Tess,” that their primary 
purpose is pleasure? We think not.—For Mr. Spen- 
cer’s abilities as a musical esthetician, along strict- 
ly scientific lines, we have a genuine respect, and we 
know him to be a “ passionate lover ” of music (as the 
phrase is) ; but such musical criticism as much of that 
to which he subscribes in his Facts and Comments is 
neither illuminative nor edifying. Not only is it less 
than penetrating: it is somewhat less than intelligent, 
and it has not even a claim to originality: it is mere- 
ly fatuous and uninstructed. As serious critical spec- 
ulation it is distinctly unworthy of Mr. Spencer’s 
brilliant philosophic genius, for it is obviously based 
upon a false and grotesquely shallow conception of 
the purpose and potentialities of musical art. It may 
be that we take him too seriously, for Mr. Spencer is 
at pains to confess to his “ musical heresies,” as he 
terms them, in the title of one of his chapters; but 
it is difficult to take the author of First Principles 
other than seriously. 


We hope it is true that Dock-Commissioner Hawkes 
has rescinded his order forbidding the playing of 
rag-time music by the public bands on the Recrea- 
tion Piers during the coming summer. We have at 
no time been convinced that a gentleman whose fitness 
for the management of the dock department of a 
large city seems to be established becomes therefore a 
competent judge of music, and when he ventures to 
assume the reins of Musical Director to the commu- 
nity his act takes on some of the qualities of usurpa- 
tion. By what precise authority conferred upon him 
by the charter the commissioner undertook to control 
the musical programmes designed for the entertain- 
ment of the people, whose servant he is, is by no means 
clear, and if, as is reported, he has withdrawn from 
an untenable position we congratulate him upon the 
reparation he has made for his injudicious act. As 
for the rag-time music itself, we can quite understand 
how to a taste attuned to the majestic harmonies of 
Wagner, or Verdi, or Paderewski, the nervous mea- 
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sures of the coon-song are disturbing, but, as we un- 
derstand the situation, the Recreation Piers were not 
designed as a resting-place for those who in summer 
seek surcease from the social and musical diversions of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, but rather for the toil- 
ers and their little ones, who are as properly fond of 
the musie the commissioner condemns as society is of 
Wagner—if not fonder. Moreover, a health - giving 
quality of the Recreation Pier is the exercise which its 
habitués take when they make use of it, and it is 
respectfully submitted to Commissioner Hawkes that 
there is infinitely more in “ Ain’t it a Shame?” or in 
“ Goo-Goo Eyes,” that is inspiring to the legs than in 
a whole Wagner cycle. 


The recent eruption of straw hats upon the high- 
ways indicates, even if the calendar were derelict, 
that the summer is upon us. The roof garden is burst- 
ing into bloom, and up in the Park the tennis-courts 
with their flannelled cohorts, and the play-grounds with 
their joyous crowds of dimitied youth, everywhere 
give evidence that “it’s surely summer.” The swal- 
low has sent his advance agents along to prepare for 
his descent upon us; the robin’s vest takes on a 
browner red, but stouter aspect; and the peeping worm 
from out the sod has grown more cautious in the 
pursuit of his matutinal outing to meet the early bird. 
Just at present we are getting the best of summer, for 
as yet the “ All-conquering Heat,” of which the poet 
of the Seasons sang, has not betrayed his sterner na- 
ture, but permits us rather to bask in the radiance 
of his coming power than to wilt before his “ fer- 
vent flood.” In the country the dust lies thick upon 
the highways, and now and then the heavens emit 
their electric flashes and let down their grateful show- 
ers upon parched fields. The ice-man smiles, and he 
who gloated once over stores of coal sits jealously 
apart and contemplates with darkling eye the quies- 
cent vents of sleeping chimney-pots. A sweet peace 
and lazier mood settle over all the doers of the cities, 
while in the country-side nature, but yesterday awak- 
ening, is now fully aroused, and he who dwells therein 
is summoned out of the lethargy of hibernation into 
the activity which must emulate the earth in industry 
if it would reap the material prosperity which she 
promises—and all are glad. The city folk because the 
day of rest is nigh; the country swain because he 
has a splendid work to do; and in every heart, in 
spirit at least, are the lines of Miss Coolidge in her 
song of summer: 

Ali green and fair the Summer lies 
Just budded from the bud of Spring, 

With tender blue of wistful skies, 
And winds which softly sing. 


When a man of the Rev. Dr. Lorimer’s posi- 
tion and influence calls for the electric chair for 
the automobilist who by accident causes the loss 
of life, and in terms which would make it ap- 
pear that a wealthy man in pursuit of pleasure 
cares nothing for the life of the poor man, we think 
he is guilty of an offence which comports not well 
with the dignity of his calling, with that sanity of 
mind which shou!d be a requisite of a successful spirit- 
ual leader’s make-up with truth, or even with a de- 
cent attitude toward society. Moreover, it is just such 
improper utterances as these that incite to such dis- 
orders as the pelting of people on the highways with 
missiles of infinite and dangerous variety—such, for 
instance, as greeted Mr. E. B. Thomas last week in 
East Forty-fourth Street, New York, by means of 
which a lady was knocked senseless by the malicious 
assault of a hoodlum. One would think that the Pul- 
pit and Hoodlumism were as wide as the poles apart in 
their nature, but it must be confessed that between 
the material hoodlumism of the street and the obvious 
unfitness of Dr. Lorimer’s observations a definite line 
of demarcation would be hard to draw. Nuisances are 
ever to be reprehended, and their reprobation comes 
within the province of the pulpit, but we do not nat- 
urally expect to find the spirit of the agitator and of 
the anarchist in the church, and we submit that any 
indulgence by the spiritual leaders of the community 
in the intemperance of these is a direct impediment to 
the cause of righteousness. 


As the coronation of King Edward approaches, many 
and pathetic are the tales which come to us from over 
the sea as to the killing expense to which some of the 
participants are to be put by the requirements of the 
function. Peers and peeresses in large numbers are 
reported to be seriously embarrassed by the expendi- 
tures for costumes and other trappings of their sta- 
tion, which, in view of the event, they cannot escape. 
The unhappy peer, for instance, who is eking out a 
miserable existence on the paltry income of $7500 per 
annum, must skimp and starve and economize wofully 
in order to save the $2500 which his coronation robes 
will cost him, and when added to these are the thou- 
sand and one incidental but necessary expenses of the 
week in London at a season when extravagance is the 
key-note, the balance at his disposal becomes wofully 
inadequate, and ruin stares him in the face. As a 
possible amelioration of the miserable estate of these 
worthy persons we would suggest the incorporation of 
a United States Coronation Robe Company, by which 
the required dress for the occasion might be supplied 
at a low rental to those who can ill afford to pur- 
chase them at ruling rates. Such a company manu- 
facturing them in large quantities could economize ma- 
terially in their cost, and of course, the coronation over, 
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and the robes returned, a rich harvest could be gained 
from selling them in this country to travelling. the- 
atrical companies or to ambitious society people of 
Anglomaniacal tendencies. A robe worn at the coro- 
nation of a British king takes on sentimental qualities 
in the eyes of many aspiring Americans that would 
give it greater financial value than it intrinsically pos- 
sessed. It is easily conceivable that its mere partici- 
potion in so” illustrious a function would add _ five 
hundred or even a thousand dollars to its value in the 
estimation of these people, so that the United States 
Coronation Robe Company would suffer no loss from 
its act of commercial benevolence. One can easily 
reckon out a vast profit for such a concern, and at 
the same time perceive what a tremendous relief it 
would be to the pockets of the suffering and impe- 
cunious peer of the realm. 


“Where now, it is often asked, are the lineal, legiti- 
mate descendants of the literary giants of former days? 
Where are the Scotts, the Byrons, the Keatses—or, 
to come down to more recent days, the Thackerays and 
Dickenses, the Tennysons and Brownings, of our de- 
generate age?” said Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
in responding for “ Literature” at the London Acad- 
emy of Art’s recent annual banquet. The speaker 
admitted that he could not supply a completely satis- 
factory answer to the question. If he were called upon 
to produce a list of the present reincarnations of these 
men of genius, he said, he would have to let judg- 
ment go by default. But he would submit a plea for 
extenuating circumstances. His clients (the authors 
of to-day) would mostly admit that they were ordi- 
nary mortals, with little hope of terrestrial immor- 
tality, and no claim to be considered giants even ac- 
cording to the present reduced standard of recruit- 
ment. But, on their behalf, he maintained that in 
this age of transition, this utilitarian age of discarded 
ideals and shattered illusions, when the awakening 
masses are clamoring for an unlimited daily supply 
of intellectual pabulum, the hard-working representa- 
tives of literature are doing more than yeoman’s 
service, and are producing works which, if not de- 
serving immortality, are at least very useful and 
wholesome for the present generation. Sir Donald was 
probably thinking solely of English literature in mak- 
ing these modest but effective remarks. Yet, it ap- 
pears to us, they are singularly applicable to present- 
day American literature too. But if the race of man 
loves a lord, as Mark Twain avers, it also loves a 
giant, and the American branch of the race is par- 
ticularly partial to such a phenomenon. Thus, while 
not ungrateful for the hard-working representatives 
of literature who do more than yeoman’s service, we 
keep a sharp lookout for the advent of the literary 
giant or two we somehow trust this age of gigantic 
things will not fail to produce. 


Apart from knowing things about flying-machines, 
Santos-Dumont has an unusual sense of fairness and 
justice. He says frankly that there is far too little 
competition in flying-machines and ‘lying matches, 
and asserts that only by such contests can improve- 
ment be made and final suecess achieved. It is in 
furtherance of this desire for contests that he de- 
clines to enter into any match unless there is a money 
prize attached. Not that he needs or wants the money, 
for he does not; he is rich and generous, and all prizes 
he wins are given away—sometimes to his losing 
competitor, sometimes in charity. But his insistence 
upon a prize makes it the more easily possible for a 
less wealthy aeronaut to compete. Here is a sub- 
stantial sum of money awaiting the winner, and with 
this prospect of gain in sight the poor inventor can 
go to the capitalist and point out at least an oppor- 
tunity of financial return should his invention prove 
worthy. 


A New-Englander who has been looking about a bit 
catalogues as among the most impressing—not impres- 
sive—sights that he has seen in four cities the horse- 
cars and the “ pread-line” in New York, the glory of 
department stores in Philadelphia, the dish-water 
running in the street gutters in Baltimore, and Sen- 
ators of the United States who insist on saying dee- 
po, when they mean railroad station, in Washington. 
Not that there are not other sights which are better 
worth the attention and admiration of intelligent 
Americans bent on the improvement of their minds, 
and intent on learning somewhat of the glories of 
their country by means of travel. Still, any one of 
these phenomena opens up wide ranges for specula- 
tion in the fields of ecenomics, of sociology, of sanitary 
science, of education, and of eulture. There is room 
for a leng series of monographs, for example, dealing 
with the horse-ears of New York city in every one of 
these aspects. We commend the topic to the learned 
societies, which can but find it as productive of solemn 
deductions as the wayfarer from the rural regions 
finds it of entertainment. Even more promising, how- 
ever, is the persistency of the Senatorial orator in his 
dee-po, which was some degrees more notable than the 
surprising acrimony of the debate on the establish- 
ment. of a union railway station in the city of Wash- 
ington. To be sure, the Senator in charge of the mea- 
sure always said station; but he was from New Eng- 
land, and had presumably come under the influence 
of the Boston street-car conductors. For the most 


part, seorning such affectations as dep-po and day-po, 
the statesmen bewildered a crowded gallery with the 
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broad, emphatic, and uncompromising dee-po, in every 


tone from the persuasive to the scornful. That the 
peculiarity was sectional cannot be affirmed; that it 
was partisan is not true. Yet it was there, a problem 
for the curious and a phenomenon for the scientist. 
Studied statistically and psychologically, the research 
ought to yield many valuable clews as to the intel- 
lectual processes of Senators of the United States, 
and the subject is commended to the learned institu- 
tions which flourish in the capital city. At the same 
time it is gratifying to know that the measure as act- 
ually passed provided for a union railroad “ station.” 


Club-women who are conscientious as to their duty 
to the community are respectfully asked to consider 
the possibilities embraced in a recent letter written 
by a clergyman to a woman’s club of his city, in which 
he earnestly begs them to devise some effective prac- 
tical means for punishing bad husbands. But what are 
bad husbands? As a basis for club discussions, the 
subject is endless. For instance, a man has been 
recently divorced by his wife because he insisted upon 
her adherence to a vegetarian diet, for which she had 
no fancy, being a carnivorous woman. Coming before 
a club for investigation, the assumption would be that 
the man preferred vegetables to his wife. The ques- 
tion would then arise—as the companionship of some 
people might be quite as inspiring as that of a carrot 
or a bean—what sort of woman was the wife, and was 
the man justified in his preference? One can imagine 
the warmth of the discussion which might follow, de- 
veloping inevitably into an investigation of all the men- 
tal and emotional phases of the situation, and ending 
in a filing of the whole matter for future research 
under the head of “ Psychic Vegetarianism.” No; bad 
husbands belong to the domain of unknowable things. 
They are impossible of classification. It is probable 
that neither women’s clubs nor their own wives can 
ever reform them, because their very existence depends 
upon that elusive standard of judgment, the point of 
view. And not the least puzzling thing about the so- 
called bad husbands is that they are frequently a de- 
velopment from the finest overs in the world. 





Some timid souls greatly fear that republican in- 
stitutions are to receive injury from the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Whitelaw Reid as a special ambassador 
to the coronation of Edward VII. There is also fear 
expressed that our institution will take some harm 
from the mission of Dr. Curry to the coronation of 
Alfonso XIII. If this republic is so delicate that its 
participation in international festivities is likely to 
change its basic principles, its constitution is in need 
of a tonic. Moreover, if Whitelaw Reid’s visit of a 
few days to London for the coronation is to inoculate 
us with monarchical notions, what is to be said of 
Mr. Choate’s actual residence near the person of a 
king? And how can we possibly consent to the res- 
idence near our President of the “minions of mon- 
archy”’? The truth is that this fear exists mainly 
in the minds of politicians who are doubtful of their 
position with the people. The republic is strong and 
healthy enough to mingle in all kinds of international 
society without taking the kingly disease. On the 
contrary, its association with Old World powers has 
really inoculated them with republican notions. 


Here is a practical example of practical patriot- 
ism. In the city of Springfield in Massachusetts a 
popular subscription of $100,000 is being made for 
the purpose of the extension of Court Square to the 
Connecticut River, where the square and a river- 
side park will be joined. There have been givers of 
$20,000 and givers of $1, and givers all the way be- 
tween. But a contribution that excites admiration, 
because it clearly exemplifies the spirit of sacrifice 
which is the vital quality of the spirit of patriotism, 
is that of the Springfield Teachers’ Club, whose mem- 
bers have voted to give up their annual field-day 
down the river, and to devote the fifty dollars usually 
expended for that purpose to the extension fund. 
Of course this is not a stupendous sacrifice. One 
glory of the country is that so many men and women 
of America have been willing to make far more tax- 
ing sacrifices. But it is a small sacrifice, and, in its 
way, one of the sacrifices that seem hardest to make. 
Giving up a day’s excursion is giving up ‘so little 
that it seems seareely worth while; and adding $50 
to a fund of $100,000, for which wealthy men have 
given $5000 without the smallest discomfort, is on the 
face altogether trivial. But it is in just such small 
givings-up for the sake of such small givings that 
we tind the most satisfactory evidence of that saving 
public spirit—another name for patriotism—which is 
the hope of our American communities. 


“ 


Horace Greeley’s advice to the young man to “go 
West ” is apparently out of date. The Western Labor 
Union states that there is no chance in the West for 
any young man except the young man with capital. 
The Union condemns the railroad advertising which 
paints the resources of the West in glowing colors, 
and brands such statements as “ misleading in char- 
acter ” and “criminal in their effect.” Many influen- 
tial papers in the West endorse the statements ex- 
pressed by the president of the Labor Union. They 
all admit the brilliant opportunities for the invest- 
ment of capital in the West, but say that the poor 
man has no chance. The expression of such views as 


these seems unfortunate and uncalled for at this time 
of general prosperity. In every community that has 
been “boomed” beyond its real producing capacity 
it is inevitable that there should be numbers of idle 
men. This is also true of every agricultural com- 
munity at certain seasons. But these conditions are 
temporary, and right themselves in a short time. The 
Western Labor Union states that the resources of the 
West “ are limitless—to men of capital.” Where there 
is room for investment, capital generally goes—and 
where capital goes there is bound to be room for 
labor. The West may be a little over-crowded with 
labor just at present, but there is nothing to be alarm- 
ed at in this condition, and there is certainly no sane 
reason for the hue-and-cry that the Western Labor 
Union has raised. 


Concurrent with the presence of the distinguished 
French visitors and the dedication of the Rochambeau 
statue comes an interesting communication from Gas- 
ton Deschamps in the North American Review for 
June on the past and present relations of Americans 
and Frenchmen. In the course of the article the au- 
thor reprints a letter sent by Franklin and Deane 
to Congress announcing the arrival of young Lafayette, 
then nineteen years old, in 1777, on his first visit 
to the colonies: 


“The Marquis de La Fayette, a young gentleman of 
distinguished family connections and large fortune, has 
started for America, accompanied by some officers of 
distinction, with the intention of serving in our army. 
He is greatly beloved, and the good wishes of every 
one follow him. We can only hope that he will meet 
with a reception calculated to make the country and 
his undertaking agreeable to him. We shall be for- 
tunate if the respect and attention shown him are of 
use in our affairs here, in giving pleasure, not only to 
his powerful relations and to the court, but to the 
whole French nation. He leaves behind him a pretty 
young wife, and for her sake, especially, we hope that 
his bravery and his ardent desire to distinguish him- 
self may be somewhat restrained by the wisdom of the 
general, to the extent, at least, of not allowing him 
to incur danger when the occasion does not exact it.” 


The kindly note, M. Deschamps says, began an alli- 
ance of America and France which, concluded in the 
smoke of battle, must not be menaced. The unveil- 
ing of the Rochambeau statue is another sign that the 
indefinable traditional alliance between the people of 
the two republics still stands. 





America is so busy gathering together big heaps of 
money, England is so engaged in trying to keep safe 
the stocked-up piles of gold she has already garnered, 
Russia and Germany and nearly all the other nations 
are so kept at it making taxes grow with the people, 
that France alone is left to give to the world those 
lighter examples of progress in «esthetics which are al- 
ways interesting and almost always foolish. Taking ad- 
vantage of the leisure which one finds most inspiring 
in France, a French philosopher has just decided that 
what the human race needs most just now is new 
names for the months. He divides the year into four 
periods of three months each, exactly ninety-one days, 
and throws in an extra holiday at the end of the 
year to make up the total of 365. Instead of the old- 
fashioned January, February, and so on, he renames 
the months in order thus: Truth, Science, Wisdom, 
Justice, Honor, Goodness, Love, Beauty, Humanity, 
Happiness, Progress, Immortality. If the world adopts - 
these new names it is evident that poverty, coal strikes, 
and voleanie eruptions will at once vanish to trouble 
us no more, and the stars will sing together so that 
we of the old earth shall hear their melody. 


We are in receipt of a letter calling in question a 
statement made in this Comment nearly a month ago. 
The statement was that “ General Brooke was to have 
succeeded General Miles, mainly for the purpose of 
partially righting an old wrong which had been done 
him when Miles was made a brigadier-general.” Our 
correspondent’s objection to this statement is that at 
the time of the promotion of Miles the latter was 
senior because he was made a colonel after the civil 
war, while Brooke was made merely a_lieutenant- 
colonel. Therefore the former had always ranked the 
latter in the regular establishment. On the face of 
it our correspondent’s criticism appears to be just, 
but, as a matter of fact, he has drawn an incorrect 
inference from the WEEKLY’s paragraph. The WEEK- 
Ly, it ought to be premised, was not putting forth 
an opinion of its own, but was giving the views of 
those in authority, stating the reason why General 
Brooke was to be put at the head of the army, al- 
though in a few months he would have to be retired. 
General Brooke, though junior to General Miles in 
rank in the regular army, was senior in years, and 
had served as long as Miles in the civil war. His 
services in that conflict were, furthermore, brilliant 
and successful, and, therefore, there was injustice, with- 
out reference to Miles or to any other officer, for so 
placing Brooke that he could never become the com- 
manding general of the army, which was completed 
when Miles was made a general officer. There are vari- 
ous opinions as to the propriety of General Miles’s 
promotion to be a brigadier-general which constitute 
the fuel of a contest into which the WEEKLY does not 
propose to enter, and into which it cannot be forced. 
The passage to which our correspondent. objects does 
not intimate that any one would advocate the jump- 
ing of Miles by Brooke, but confines itself to the .ex- 

















planation that as the latter, by what was to him an 
unfortunate train of circumstances, had been so placed 
in the army list after the war of secession that he 
could never attain the command, the proposed retire- 
ment of General Miles gave an opportunity, of which 
the President would gladly avail himself, to do jus- 
tice to a soldier whose record during the war had been 
that of an honorable, brave, and successful officer. 

The President’s letter to Bishop Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, is a manly and rational deliverance on the 
subject of what are called the “ outrages in the Phil- 
ippines.” The President is right, and the Republican 
Senators, Representatives, and editors who are try- 
ing to avoid the question by saying that criticism is 
an attack on the army are wrong. There has been a 
good deal of intemperate speech on the part of Demo- 
cratic Senators, and there has doubtless been much 
questionable testimony. The evidence of one of the 
witnesses given last week, to which even the minority 
Senators objected, suggests that some discontented 
soldiers are willing to “get even” with their officers 
by bearing false witness. Nevertheless, the President 
is convinced that cruelties are altogether too general, 
and that tortures are too easily and frequently in- 
dulged in. As he says, taking much higher ground 
than any other Republican leader except Mr. Lodge, 
cruelties practised by the Filipinos do not excuse 
cruelties by American soldiers, and the war must be 
carried on by our army in accordance with the laws 
of civilization. It may be doubtful if such a war con- 
ducted in such a manner can be successful, but the 
President will have no other kind. We fancy that 
this is the kind of talk to which the American people 
like to listen, and that there is no reason why this 
matter should not be settled on the high plane on 
which Mr. Roosevelt has taken his stand. We do not 
like torture, and we do not take kindly to assaults on 
our soldiers, but when soldiers admit certain facts 
there is no reason why those who object to the facts 
should not be permitted to say so without incurring 
the charge of lack of patriotism. If Mr. Dolliver is 
right, for example, the President ought not to have 
written his letter to Bishop Lawrence. One lesson 
to be derived from the incident, however, is that if 
the Democratic criticism had been temperate it would 
not have excitcd intemperate answer. If the Ameri- 
can people have been persuaded to look upon Demo- 
cratic speeches as assaults on the army, it is largely 
the fault of those who have made the speeches. The 
President, however, is neither deceived nor deceiving; 
he knows that too many outrages have been com- 
mitted, and he insists that the guilty, officers or men, 
shall be punished. 





The stock-market has developed nothing of interest. 
The “outside public” remains outside, and the pro- 
fessionals of Wall Street, whose world is bounded by 
the four walls of the Stock Exchange, shift their 
position so quickly that the resulting price fluctua- 
tions are of little importance. The continuation of the 
miners’ strike in the anthracite-coal regions and the 
fears that it may spread to the bituminous districts 
have served to depress speculative sentiment. The 
labor trouble was indeed the only unfavorable factor. 
Money has grown easy. The receipts of currency from 
the interior have been increasing, and this, together 
with the contraction in loans, has augmented the sur- 
plus reserves of the local banks. Notwithstanding 
the lower rates of interest in this market, sterling ex- 
change has been easy. The sales of bills against Lon- 
don’s purchases of stocks in this market have pre- 
cluded the: possibility of gold exports for the time be- 
ing. One of the interesting developments of the week 
was the report of the expert accountants on the affairs 
of the International Power Company. It will be re- 
membered that the common stock rose by means of 
manipulation to $199 per share, and then, when one of 
the manipulators was unable to continue, dropped 
back to $85. The management had claimed much for 
the property, but the accountants show that less than 
four per cent. was earned on the stock last year. The 
abruptness and extent of the collapse are easily com- 
prehensible in the light of these disclosures. Crop 
news has been good, and the agricultural outlook has 
become promising, though it is premature to hold more 
than reasonable hopes as to the harvests. All that can 
be said now is that corn has started auspiciously. The 
prospects of early peace in South Africa would seem 
brighter than for many months, the rise in the price 
of consols to the highest figure in over a year strength- 
ening the conviction that the end of the British-Boer 
struggle is not far off. All this has not been sufficient 
to shake the market out of its apathy by inducing 
“outside” buying. Small advances have been fol- 
lowed by brief periods of hesitancy and by unimportant 
reactions, the usual characteristics of a “ professional ” 
stock-market. 


The Proffered Statue of Frederick 
- : the Great 


Every American with a heart in his bosom must 
have it in his mouth with anxiety lest Congress shall 
fail to support the President in his acceptance of 
the German Kaiser’s proposed gift of a statue of his 
“ancestor, Frederick the Great,” to be put up any- 
where we like in Washington. The Kaiser feels 
that he cannot get over our handsome behavior to his 
brother, Prince Henry, when he was here; and he 
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thinks that the erection of such a statue in our cap- 
ital would stamp as facts the agreeable fancies in- 
dulged by our after-dinner orators concerning the well- 
concealed friendliness of Frederick the Great toward 
America at the time of her revolt against England. 
This notion expressed in his letter to the President 
appealed so strongly to our Executive that he found 
his native language insufficient for the utterance of 
his gratitude, and thanked the Kaiser in German. His 
response has been translated, however, for the advan- 
tage of the American public, and no one can fail of the 
means of “ dilating with the appropriate emotion” in 
the presence of so much international sensibility. 

We need not remind the reader of history that the 
great Frederick’s amity for the struggling colonies 
which have become these States was almost wholly 
in the region of the ideal. So far as it was shown 
at all, it was shown in his sarcastic refusal to let 
the Hessian mercenaries march across his dominions, 
to a port of shipment for America, unless they paid 
cattle duty, having been sold, as he said, like cattle 
to the English. He did this more to spite the English 
than to pleasure us, and having had his joke (of which 
he was fond) he let the cattle pass. Afterwards our 
envoys tried to get him to recognize our independence, 
but it was only the Dutch Republic which did this, 
and the King of Prussia waited till Great Britain had 
acknowledged us. 

We cannot blame him: he was a despot and we were 
republicans, and why should he wish us well? He had 
not the poetic nature of his great descendant, and he 
could not imagine a ground of affection between a peo- 
ple who denied their prince’s rights and a prince who 
denied his people’s rights. But, on the other hand, 
why should we let a statue of him be put up in the 
capital of our commonwealth? It is all very well for 
the Kaiser, who likes keeping his fancy in constant 
exercise, to propose a thing of that sort, but we have 
other use for our fancy, and just now we might pre- 
fer to give it a rest, after employing it so vigorously 
in believing ourselves a universal favorite with Euro- 
pean sovereigns. Besides, if this is to begin, where 
is it to stop? What, for instance, is to prevent the 
King of England from offering us a statue of his great 
ancestor, George the Third? George and our friend 
Frederick were cousins, and came very near being 
brothers-in-law. George was a farmer, and the great 
bulk of our population is agricultural. This is in it- 
self a tie of remarkable strength; and then George 
was an excellent husband and father,as most Americans 
are, whether in city or country. He was very fond of 
music, and we pay more for grand opera than any 
other people in the world. He was a very kind man, 
and we are notoriously amiable. It is true that for 
seven years he tried to reduce us to the allegiance 
we wished to throw off, and used every means to that 
end, buying German soldiers of their princes on one 
hand, and bribing Indian warriors on the other,: to 
fight us. But there can be no doubt that he was per- 
fectly sincere in carrying out what he believed a sa- 
cred duty, and wished us well; besides, he shortly af- 
terwards went out of his head, and it is only charita- 
ble to believe that at the time his allies were shoot- 
ing our troops and tomahawking our inhabitants he 
was not in his right mind. 

If it should be, as the President does not hesitate 
to predict, “the greatest pleasure of our people to re- 
ceive ”’—or, as he puts it in his adoptive tongue, “ die 
groesste Vergnuegen . . . zu erhalten ”—a statue of 
Frederick from the German Kaiser, we shall be in no 
position to decline a statue of George from the Eng- 
lish King, who may justly plead “a deep impres- 
sion created by the splendid and cordial ” behavior of 
our nation in sending a special ambassador to his 
coronation. If the effigies of those two early friends of 
ours could be set up at a conspicuous point on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, with the figure of a White Elephant 
from the King of Siam between them, nothing would 
be wanting to the gayety of the nations which are now 
regarding us with so much interest, to see what will 
happen to us next. 


Philippine Casuistry 


Whatever the facts in the case may be, the out- 
come of all the inquiries concerning the alleged cruel- 
ties commanded and committed by our so!diery in the 
Philippines can be pretty accurately forecast. We 
have already seen one major acquitted with something 
like honor for carrying out the orders of his supe- 
rior to kill all the enemy over ten years, and to make 
“a howling wilderness ” of the enemy’s country; and 
it is not imaginable that the major-general (there 
seem to be a great many generals in the Philippines) 
who gave the orders will be condemned for giving 
them. He may not be acquitted with so much acclaim 
as his subordinate, but he will have the sympathy of 
a large number of people, and the manly frankness of 
his advocate in declaring to the court martial at the 
outset that he did give the orders will be held up as 
an example for the imitation of the defence in all 
such matters. The President will have done his duty 
in ordering the inquiry, and the public sentiment will 
have satisfied itself in respect to the aspersion of our 
army’s name by the wicked accusations. That will 
be the end of the affair. 

There will always remain, however, some questions 
with which the casuist may continue to occupy him- 
self almost indefinitely. Not the least of these is the 
question whether all wars tend to brutalize those who 
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wage them, or only such wars as are called bad in 
distinction from such wars as are called good. Bad 
wars are supposed to be those waged for conquest, 
or in a nefarious cause, or for the destruction of the 
innocent and inoffensive. A bad war was declared by 
Herod, who “ sent forth and slew all the children that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from 
two years old and under,” and in comparison with 
this the war ordered by our major - general in the 
Philippines against “everything over ten,” might al- 
most be considered a good war, especially as it has 
been made to appear that Filipinos of that tender age 
were often found in arms against the American forces. 
But, on the other hand, it must be said for Herod 
that he did not order his men to “ make a howling 
wilderness ” of Bethlehem, though it may be urged in 
behalf of our major-general that Herod’s necessity 
was not so great. The people of Bethlehem seem to 
have been well enough affected toward the rule of 
Herod, while the Filipinos, down even to boys of eight, 
hate the American government, and band together for 
its destruction. It would seem, then, that the broad 
classification of all wars of conquest as bad must be 
subject to some distinctions. 
must be good, or else our war in the Philippines is 
not a war of conquest. Some wars of conquest may 
be carrie¢ on under such difficult conditions that the 
invaders are forced to use arts and measures with 
the invaded which they would not have chosen to use 
if the invaded had behaved differently. 

We understand this to be the position of the major- 
generals in the Philippines, or at home on leave, in 
regard to the natives of an archipelago which is cer- 
tainly ours by purchase, but which they refuse to let 
us enjoy. They say that they themselves are the own- 
ers of their country, and that the Spaniards had no 
right to sell it to us: and from the very beginning 
they have puzzled us with the question of how we 
should call the war into which they have plunged us. 
We tried to call it a rebellion, but they had never owed 
us allegiance, and we had to drop that name, and fall 
back upon insurrection. Even there we were embar- 
rassed by the inexactitude of the term, for they could 
not be inf insurrection against a government never es- 
tablished among them. At present we do not know 
what to call the war, and we seem obliged to call 
the Filipinos simply enemies, which there is no doubt 
about their being. 

If they were ordinary enemies we should not per- 
haps complain, or depart from the ordinary usages 
of civilized warfare with them. But they are not civ- 
ilized, the most of them, and have to be treated as 
savages are treated by other savages. They have to 
be tied to trees and shot, mildly at first, but more and 
more severely on successive days until they are dead. 
They have to be shut up in iron pens, which become 
so heated by the tropical sun that in their excru- 
ciating agony they yield the information requisite for 
the success of our arms. In other cases, in which they 
are measurably civilized, or of so much education that 
they become the heads of their villages, they have to 
be subjected to what has been called the water-cure, 
and filled to the throat with water again and again, 
their distended stomachs being kneaded betweentimes 
to expel the medicine, until they confess anything their 
captors wish to know. Some of the major-generals 
who have spoken at public dinners have allowed that 
these were not the measures of civilized warfare, but 
they have effectively contended that since the Filipi- 
nos are not civilized, the rules of civilized warfare 
are not applicable to them. Even when they are ap- 
parently civilized, as in the instance of their former 
leader Aguinaldo, one veneral held that the inherent 
treachery of the Filipino was such that nothing but 
treachery would avail for his capture; and he cap- 
tured the man whose pity kept him from starving in 
an enterprise which has been held to violate all the 
laws of war. The latest major-general to speak has 
indeed declared that the enierprise was not in viola- 
tion of these laws, except as they were always, and 
ought always to be, violated, and has taken the whole 
responsibility upon himself. 

The anomalies of the situation embarrass our civil- 
ians as well as our soldiers in the Philippines, and 
one of our highest officials has come home saying 
that though Aguinaldo is a man of high personal char 
acter, and enjoys the confidence of his fellow-country- 
men to the last degree, he has no idea of what lib- 
erty is—-either civil liberty or any other kind. Such 
are the facts which press upon our forces conducting 
the war in the Philippines, who now, in addition to the 
diffieulties of dealing with the Christian and pagan 
Filipinos, have had added a rebellion, or insurrection, 
or call it plain war, with the Mohammedan Filipinos. 
The ungrateful Moslems, though left in full enjoy- 
ment of their institutions of polygamy and slavery 
by a republic which has proclaimed both unlawful 
under its flag, have broken out into hostilities which 
may compel the application of the bastinado to pris- 
oners, and possibly the threat of exoculation, these 
being the methods, for the extraction of useful in- 
formation, that people of their religious persuasion 
are used to. Even if it does not come to that, still 
the difficulties of the situation remain, and while 
actively confronting them in the field our soldiers 
cannot be expected to occupy themselves with the nice 
points of casuistry which we have suggested. These 


Some wars of conquest 


must be the affair of such consciences at home as ap- 
prove the conduct of the war in the Philippines, and 
nothing could be more interesting to other casuists 
than to learn their conclusions. 
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In the foreground can be seen the 


The Volcano-swept Hill-side near St. Pierre 


ruined towers of the cathedral, while back of them rises the fire-swept hill-side, denuded of all vegetation, and covered with a pall of gray volcanic ashes 


The Destruction of St. Pierre 


T five minutes of eight, on the morning of 
May 8, Mont Pelée, which had been send- 
ing forth its warnings for two weeks pre- 
vious, vemited into the city of St. Pierre 
a mass of smoke, poisonous gas, and fire, 
sweeping out of existence in a space of two 
minutes not less than 34,000 people. 

sy great good fortune we secured passage upon the 
despatch-boat Potomac, United States navy, which was 
ordered to the scene of the disaster to offer relief, if 
possible, and obtain information as to its extent, as 
at that time nothing but the wildest rumors were in 
existence. At one o’clock on Saturday, the 10th, we 
steamed out of San Juan Harbor, and headed in a 
southerly direction. Nothing of an alarming nature 
was seen, and our first intimation that a disaster had 
taken place was from three small canoes which we 
passed about thirty miles north of Dominica. 

At Dominica we stopped for a few minutes. There 
the wildest stories were given us. We were cautioned 
not to go within seven miles of the northern part of 
the island, as the whole mountain was sliding into 
the sea, that nearly all of the inhabitants had been 
destroyed, and that danger even existed at Fort de 
France. 

As we left the harbor and headed south we could 
see the outlines of Martinique faintly discernible. As 
we approached nearer we could see the mountain 
emitting vast clouds of yellowish smoke, which hung 
low in the atmosphere, and swept away to the west- 
ward, completely obscuring the horizon. A few miles 
farther and we passed a sea of tropical blue, which 
changed to one of greenish-gray color, sickening to look 
upon, and trying to the eyes. Rubbish floated every- 
where, and two human bodies were passed. Suddenly 
ashes began to fall upon the boat. We passed direct- 
ly into the cloud, the dust settling down upon us, 
and so completely obscuring the view that not an ob- 
ject ten yards away was visible. The ashes covered 
our boat and got into our eyes and ears. So fine and 
minute were the particles, they penetrated our kits 
and grips. Possibly for twenty minutes this dust 
cloud hung about us, when we suddenly sailed into 
a purer atmosphere, and directly before us lay the 
little fishing-town of Precheur. Above the voleano were 
heavy cumulous clouds of  slate-colored smoke, and 
then the gray outlines of the destroyed city of St. 
Pierre hecame visible. 

Within a quarter of a mile of the city we stopped. 

We could see plainly the outlines of the ruined build- 
ings. Here and there fire still burned. 
The scene upon entering the city was something truly 
indescribable. No more complete scene of devastation 
could be imagined. Words are powerless to describe 
it. On the shore were strewn human bedies, those 
of the sailors lost in the harbor shipping, swollen out 
of ali semblance of human form. Two steps up the 
beach crouched a negress, charred and blackened, but 
with outlines so perfectly preserved that even the 
stripes of her turban could be detected. As we turned 
about the corner of the street we almost stepped upon 
a mass of human remains. The streets were filled with 
broken stone and rubbish of all kinds to the height 
of ten and twenty feet. With great difficulty we made 
our way along. At the Hoétel de Ville lay the corpses 
of nine policemen, dead at post of duty, while not 
fifty feet away were the remains of fifty-four persons 
who had attempted to escape, in the contortions of 
death. 

The stench was overpowering. We could scarcely 
breathe at times. Through this hell we passed. It 


was truly awful. 


Was annihilated. 


Although five days had elapsed since the disaster, 
so thoroughly terrorized were the people and disor- 
ganized was the government that no accurate news 
could be obtained regarding the condition of the north- 
ern districts of the island. 

By great good fortune and through the courtesy of 
the American Consul Ayma, I became acquainted with 
M. Fernand Clere, a millionaire planter, and a recent- 
ly elected delegate to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

M. Clere was about to visit his northern estates and 
for himself investigate conditions in that section. 
Together with a friend I was invited to accompany 
him. We could not have made the trip under more 
favorable conditions. Not only was our host an en- 
thusiast upon the subject of volcanoes, but he knew the 
mountain and country perfectly. He had himself a 
most marvellous escape from death when St. Pierre 
At seven o’clock on the morning of 
the day of the disaster he was at his St. Pierre house. 
The mountain had been grumbling for several days, 
but no general alarm seems to have been felt. Upon 
the morning of the 8th, as he was about to sit down to 
breakfast, he noticed the barometer acting strangely, 
with a tendency towards fluttering. To use his own 
words: “ I knew from the indications that trouble was 
imminent. I had twenty-eight friends and relatives 
with me at my house, and I strongly advised them to 
leave the city as quickly as possible. They apparently 
thought I was over-timid, and refused to do so. Order- 
ing my carriages to be prepared as quickly as possible, 
I, together with my wife and our four children, left. 
As I passed down the street, Mr. Prentis, the Amer- 
ican consul, and his wife, were standing on the bal- 
cony. They waved to me, and I returned the salute, 
calling to them at the same time that they had better 
accompany me. Mr. Prentis laughingly said there was 
no danger, and I passed on. About five kilometres 
above the city was one of my country houses. I had 
scarcely reached it when the cloud that had for so 
many days surmounted Pelée seemed to topple over 
with a loud noise, and into the city behind the smoke 
came a sheet of flame. 

“Knowing how pecple will ordinarily exaggerate, 
IT timed the cloud from the moment it started until 
it ran into the sea, and found that less than two min- 
utes elapsed. Everything in the path of the cloud 
and flame was destroyed. Below me lay my sister’s 
estate in the valley. As the dust cleared I could see 
that it had been blown completely flat, and that the 
débris was burning. My house, which I had just 
reached, was in flames, but was not destroyed by the 
force of the blast. I at once sent my family on with 
the coachman. and descended on foot into the city, 
and was within two hours at the Hotel de Ville. 
Tongue or pen can never describe what I saw. About 
me everywhere were my relations and friends burning. 
I saw I could do no good—all were dead—not one alive. 
I hastened back, and at first opportunity sent my 
family to Guadeloupe.” 

Before eight o’clock we were on our way. La Matin 
we reached within the hour. We met refugees—the 
first a family of coolies, the men with trunks and 
furniture upon their heads, the women with children. 
They told us that they had come all the way from 
Morne Rouge. Soon we passed others. Next we were 
hailed by a little girl, and the family of a planter 
friend came tumbling down into the road to beg M. 
Clere to secure conveyance for them to Guade- 
loupe. About twenty miles from Fort de France we 
stopped at a friend of our host’s for lunch and a 
fresh change of mules. 


After renewing our mules we left for Ste. Marie, 
which we reached at dusk. At five in the morning the 
maid with coffee aroused us, and before it was light we 
were in the carriage and on our way. We were to 
drive at once to an estate of M. Clere’s brother at 
Vive, near Capat River. From here we could ob- 
serve the terror the voleano had exerted over the peo- 
ple. Scarcely a soul was passed on the road, and it 
was not until we reached Vive that we saw any 
signs of human life. Vive was to be our last stop be- 
fore Morne Rouge, and here we took lunch, secured our 
last relay cf horses, and with three faithful negroes, 
who mounted and led spare saddle animals, in case 
the need for them should exist, we bade good-by, and 
were off toward the mountains. 

On the roed we passed through a deserted village, 
but for a representative of official life in the person 
of a commissaire, a brave man whe, with his family, 
remained here at his post of duty, through the town 
and up the winding road through a scene that must 
have been of indescribable beauty before the heavy 
fall of ashes had broken down and killed the vege- 
tation by its weight. It was now a land of the dead, 
and a Sabbath stillness enveloped us. The broken 
bread-fruit trees and the shattered tree ferns, with 
their gray covering, with here and there a starved 
cow, made it awful indeed. Not a bird was to be seen 
even. Mile after mile through this awful country 
we passed, while high above us, pouring its black 
poison into the air, was Mont Pelée, whose continual 
mutterings had now become extremely nerve-racking, 
and we began to doubt our wisdom in making the 
trip. 

We turned a curve, and Morne Rouge was before 
us. Here was more life than we had before seen, 
probably for the reason that the people had nowhere 
to go unless it was to the country to starve. This lit- 
tle town, a fashionable suburb of St. Pierre, lies on 
the side of the mountain, but barely out of the track 
of the crater’s destruction. It owes its preservation 
to a spur projecting above the town, which seems to 
have turned the course of fire away. People with sor- 
rowful and strained faces stood about in groups, study- 
ing the mountain, which in the last few minutes had 
become more active, explosion following explosion. 
House after house we passed, pretty residences with 
handsome gardens, the owners of which we learned 
were all dead in St. Pierre. 

Soon before us lay the awful valley of death. Two 
feet to our right, among trees, crushed and burned, 
lay a capsized carriage with dead mules. The scene 
was of the most utter desolation. The tree under 
which I stood had its branches on one side entirely 
stripped and torn away, and twisted out of semblance 
of shape; while on the opposite not a leaf had been 
singed by fire, orchids and ferns being unharmed but 
for their coating of ashes. 

I can never forget the awful scene. Standing on a 
bluff several hundred feet high we looked down upon 
the estate of one of M. Clere’s sisters. The great 
mansion-house was blown absolutely flat, while dead 
mules and cattle could be seen amidst the ruins. One 
and one-half miles away lay St. Pierre, the city of 
the dead. Directly above us, pumping forth its thick 
columns of smoke, and grumbling in the most alarm- 
ing manner, was the voleano. No Dante could ever 
picture a more horrible Inferno, no Doré begin to out- 
line the horrors depicted there. It was the veritable 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and the charred re- 
mains of those who had been noted throughout this 
little world for their grace, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, literally strewed this Hades. 
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The Court-yard of one of St. Pierre’s handsome Residences 


Despite the disastrous extent of the devastation wrought by the tornado of fire which overwhelmed St. Pierre, the two sculptured busts surmounting the gate-posts shown in the 
illustration were miraculously untouched, and stand intact amidst the surrounding ruin 


The Chaotic Interior of the American Consulate 
The residence of the American Consul at St. Pierre, Thomas T. Prentis, whose body was found near the house a few days after the eruption, and was buried with military honors, 
Mr. Prentis was warned the morning of the disaster, but remarked that he had no apprehension of se ious results 


SCENES IN THE DEVASTATED CITY 
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The *“‘ Brooklyn” in the Harbor of 


Our Last Day 


HEN I was wakened at sunrise, on this 
the merning of the 20th of May, 
by the cheers of the returning Cubans 
aboard our vessel, I confess it was 
not the thought of “ Cuba Libre ” that 
was uppermost in my mind; it was 

that we had kept our faith, and that to-day we were 
ie leave Cuba. IL had perhaps idealized the motive 
of our people in entering Cuba and in governing Cuba, 
and I had perhaps also magnified the achievement of 
those who were representing us in the island; but even 
if our collective motive was not without some alloy of 
selfishness, and even if our achievement had fallen short 
of the mark of those who had honestly and well intend- 
ed, we had at any rate resisted the temptation which 
has come to every people in power, and this day was 
to give evidence of the strength and sincerity of our 
purpose. And so to me, and, | suppose, to most Ameri- 
can citizens, the first day of the Cuban Republic is 
especially noteworthy in that it is the last day of the 
“ American” administration of a people and a terri- 
tory whose annexation has been sought more or less 
ardently for decades. Many republics have been estab- 
lished in these last hundred years; but the voluntary 
relinguishing of sovereignty by a stronger power (a 
sovereignty undoubtedly desired) is sufficiently unique 
to mark this day in the diary of government. 

And if it be said that we have not kept the pledge 
of the altruistic mood in which we allowed the Teller 
resolution to,express our high and unselfish intentions, 
that we have belied our good purpose and have kept in 
the Platt amendment a part of what we promised in 
the Teller resolution, and that the Cubans resent this 
restraint upon their sovereignty, I can only say 
that whatever feeling of this sort one may have cher- 
ished outside the harbor of Havana, inside and in sight 
of the jubilant people it is difficult to keep it. I found 
later in the day variety of opinion among Americans 
concerning the wisdom of the adoption of this mea- 
sure associated with the name of ‘the Senator from 
Connecticut, but I could detect no expression in any 
Cuban face that questioned the genuineness of his 
country’s freedom, and I heard no word from an 
American that questioned the sincerity of the gift. 

Kyven at five o’clock in the morning the sea-wall 
seemed thronged with people, who answered the salvos 
of the Cuban passengers on our steamship, the first 
to carry the colors of the new republic into the his- 
toric harbor. It is a heart-felt rejoicing, and yet a 
serious one; there are tears in the faces of many who 
see their fag go up for the first time. They turn 
from their flag to their beautiful city, that has a 
special charm of color in the early light—and perhaps 
a new attractiveness under its own flag. I doubt if 
they see what to American eyes are the most con- 
spicucus features of the scene: the white battle-ship 
Brocklyn in waiting to carry the American officers 
away from the island, and the bones of the Maine, just 
bevond, still protruding, the first memories that most 
of us have of this harbor. One’s first wish is that, 
when the Brooklyn passes out beyond Morro in the 
afternoon, what is left of the Maine might be sub- 
merged, and so all visible memorials of strife and 
_rancor hidden. But perhaps the scar of our suffering 
may, after all, just as well be kept in sight. 

The people of the States, who are accustomed to en- 
ter their great cities through avenues of signs or water- 
fronts of flaunting advertisements, here have relief from 
the contemplation of the commercial, and to-day even 


the ineconspicucus and unoffending shop signs are 
hidden in comely decorations. The whole town is 


dressed in gala colors, yet tastefully arranged. There 
is not the individual effort at display without con- 
sideration of one’s neighbor. One whole street is decked 
in one design, showing some co-operation of taste and 
sentiment; another in a different design. Indeed each 
street seems to have its own peculiar decoration. 

t cannot, indeed, imagine a more picturesque environ- 
ment for 2» new government. The American adminis- 
tration has made it a healthful place, too, in which 
to be born, and has not, so far as I can see, sacrificed 
its Latin picturesqueness. New republics are usually 
established in more primitive surroundings, under 
harsher conditions, with only partially developed or- 
gans, and with few elemental functions: but here a 
republic is first to see the light of day through palace 
windows; it is to begin life not as an infant but as a 


mature being full-grown, with all the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial organs ready for activity at the 
breathing of a word: it is, moreover, to set out upon its 
national existence not as a friendless petitioner at 
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the courts of other nations, but with recognition and 
good-will irom many quarters, and with the special 
friendship of the United States foresworn. 

How important a service we have as a trustee na- 
ticn performed in laying foundation for a stable, per- 
manent government, one visiting the island for the 
first time on the day of our quitting should not pre- 
sume to estimate. As guardians of Cuba, our repre- 
sentatives have spent tens of millions of dollars (sixty 
millions, | am told) of our ward’s income, and left a 
halance in the treasury.of a few hundred thousand. 
They have spent. it without let or hinderance from 
Cuba, autocratically, but, by general testimony, hon- 
estly. If things have been done that ought not to have 
been done, or left undone that should have been done, it 
has been through error of judgment, as a result of in- 
experience, and not from any want of desire to do the 
right and the best thing for Cuba. At any rate, some- 
thing and a great deal has been done for the island 
physically. Its plague spots have been cleansed. And 
even if it is answered that the enormous sums of Cuban 
money spent in sanitation have been spent by representa- 
tives of the United States in its own defence, this ser- 
vice yet remains of chiefest value to Cuba, economically 
and socially. A walk out the Prado to the ocean-front 
must make every one who takes it a partisan of the 
renovating policy of the “ Doctor-Governor.” Perhaps 
more of the insular funds should have been spent on 
country roads, but. am sure the people of the island 
cannot begrudge what has been invested in giving those 
shut up.in their capital city access to a sweeter air, 
in providing a purer water to drink, and in lengthen- 
ing and making more efficient the economic life of those 
upon whom the prosperity of the republic must depend. 
A tit sewer system has not yet been built, but one of 
the provisions of the deed under which-the island is 
to be transferred is that the contract which has been 


“made by the municipality of Havana, under the mili- 


tary government, for its sewering and paving shall be 
executed. A like provision is made with respect to the 
sewering of Santiago, now in progress. This is surface 
work, and makes a showing for all it is worth; yet 
it seems as essential to the physical recuperation of 
the island as dees the educational work to its moral 
rehabilitation. 

Great sums, relatively, have been converted into 
school equipment and into instruction of the children; 
but I hear no protest to-day. Whatever of present sac- 
rifice has been involved in this expenditure has been 
and is willingly, gladly made by the people—and this 
is an auspicicus fact. The republic begins its career 
with a public-school system in operation. That it was 
perfected under the direct administration of a young 
American lieutenant must give some surprise; but he 
has been wise enough to make use of the pedagogical 
experience of others, and has found model for the laws 
and regulations under which this system has been 
created and defined in the public-school provisions of 
one of the American States. 

And indeed this whole experience of setting military 
men to create and install the machinery of civil gov- 
ernment is, in its results, something of a surprise. 
As I passed into the Palace, an hour before tlte trans- 
fer. I saw the men with whose names I had been fa- 
miliar through their departmental orders and reports 
performing the last duties of their civil offices in re- 
splendent and imposing military uniforms, with dan- 
gling swords, and then looking from the window of the 
Palace, saw the American troops forming for departure. 
It all seemed . purely military evacuation; and one 
might easily imagine that the people were gathered on 
the house-tops and in the streets to witness. the with- 
drawal of a vanquished army. But though these men 
were clothed in the uniform of war, they have been 
distinctly and solely ministers of peace, and they have 
been efficient as such. Their administration has been 
nominally a military rule; in reality not an instry- 
ment known to warfare has been employed save the 
command which expects implicit’ obedience. One of 
the officers, seeing the assembling of the troops in the 
Plaza, remarked to me that this was a greater mili- 
tary display than he had before witnessed on the 
island since they had begun their work of reorganiza- 
tion and reconstruction. We must remember that it 
has not been a military rule in essence. There has 
been a dictatorship of form, to be sure, and the Gov- 
ernor has had the powers of a general, but in fact it 
has been the dictatorship of a kindly,” knowing sur- 
geon, rather than that of a soldier. The hospitals, 
the other organized charities, the schools, the improved 
means of moral and physical sanitation, and scores of 


Honors to the United States Troops at 


the Havana Water-front 


Cuba 


other things are in evidence. This has not been the 
work of Americans alone, but of a few Americans with 
whom an immensely larger number of Cubans have 
been in sympathy or in active service associated. 

The assembling at the Palace for the final cere- 
monies was serious enough. Even the American of- 
ficers who were within an-hour to leave were grave 
of face. And the men who, in black coats, began to 
gather as the appointed hour of transfer approached, 
had a rather solemn mien. They were the men upon 
whom the fortunes of the little republic were in large 
measure to depend. Outside, the cheering and shout- 
ing began when the little schoolmaster, so long an 
exile from his beloved island, went on foot with his 
ministers to the Palace to accept for his people their 
deed of political freedom; inside, there was a solemnity 
in keeping. with the importance of the event. 

It was in this same room (unchanged, I think, ex- 
cept for the substitution of a modern electric lamp 
for the old glass chandelier) that less than four years 
ago Spain had formally relinquished sovereignty, and 
it was through yonder door that the Captain-General 
had fled in tears when he had read his brief address. 
To-day one whom the Spaniards had carried away in 
chains came back, having kept his oath of allegiance 
through more than a score of years, to take the 
head-mastership of the republic. And there is one 
man at least among the two hundred and fifty people 
crowded into this historie little room—one man at 
least who is supremely happy. It is the little old 
farmer from Central Valley, New York, who for years 
has eared for Seftor Palma’s school-farm, and has 
journeyed all this way in his age to see his friend 
made President. Zaccheus-like he has climbed to a 
place of vantage, from which with beaming counte- 
nance he looks down upon the face of his long-time 
friend. I heard during the day thousands and tens 
of thousands shouting their loyalty to President Palma 
in a tongue strange to me;-but I could understand the 
language of the old farmer’s face, and it was the best 
tribute that could have been expressed. 

Wher: the noon hour had come, the guns began their 
roar, and the populace its cheering. So great was 
the noise that it was difficult to hear the voice of the 
Governor-General as he read his type-written address 
of transmission in seemingly unfeeling tones. It was 
the deed of an island that has had an uncommon part 
in the world’s history for four hundred years—the 
decd of this island to its own people. And with the 
deed, signed by the President of the United States, 
trustee of this estate for three years and more, was 
the kindliest expression of sincere friendship and good 
wishes. The schoolmaster President responds, “ re- 
ceives the government of the island of Cuba,” ac- 
cepts in formal language but with deep emotion the 
transfer, and expresses the “immense gratitude which 
the people of Cuba feel toward the American nation,” 
toward its illustrious President, and toward the Gov- 
ernor-General “ for the efforts which he has made for 
the attainment of the so highly cherished ideal.” The 
President signs a receipt for what has been given 
into his hands, takes the oath of office, and the heart 
of the new republic has begun its pulsations. There 
is decorous cheering for the President and for Cuba; 
the foreign representatives give their congratulations, 
and there is embracing among those who have looked 
longingly forward to this day. 

At the last it had been difficult.to find any one 
who would willingly “haul down” the flag. Even 
though it was to be lewered with honor and of our 
own volition, there was yet no one of the soldiers who 
desived to perform the office, to have it go upon record 
that he had lowered his country’s flag where once it 
had been raised. - Twas told that a civilian was finally 
aliowed this distinction, and he may certainly con- 
sider it such, for it is not less to our credit that we 
have left Cuba to its own governing than that we 
entered it to give promise of what is to-day by reason 
of our intervention an assured reality. 

As the new President accompanies the departing 
Governor and his staff to the boat which is to carry 
them back to the United States, the multitudes on 
street, house-top, and water-front cheer with unmis- 
takable heartiness. These are cheers of affection for 
President Palma, but there are as honest cheers for 
General Wood and his men. 

I saw the Brooklyn pass beyond Morro, and the 
last strains I heard were those of the “ Star-spangled 
Banner,” the song of the flag which was with honor 
being borne out of a harbor into which it had brought 
seme of the blessings of peace and of liberty. 
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American Troops preparing to Embark on the Transport 





























A Symbolic Arch Typical Decoration of an Havana Street 
One of the artistic embellishments in commemoration of the new republic All the principal thoroughfares were draped with American and Cuban colors 
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American Crews at Henley 


The Truth About “Foreign Entries’’ 


By e Member of the Leander Club 


VER since the Pennsylvania crew won two 

heats of the Grand Challenge Cup at Hen- 

ley Regatta last July, a controversy has 

been raging up and down the Thames, and 

in many of the English newspapers, as to 

the advisability of permitting foreign com- 
petition in the future upon the famous Temple Reach. 
In the United States you will no doubt think this is , 
a little discourteous; and as it is most unlikely that, 
you have been told the various motives which under- 
lie a very complicated question on our side of the 
Atlantic, | have the greatest pleasure in endeavoring 
to explain to the readers of Harper’s WEEKLY the 
origin and the progress of the disctission, and [ shall 
do so with a frankness of statement for which no one 
but myself must be held responsible.* 


The race between Pennsylvania and Leander last 
July produced the finest bit of rowing for three min- 
utes that’ Il have ever seen between a pair of first- 
class crews. I had the privilege of following every 
stroke of it from start to finish on board.the um- 
pire’s launch, and when it was over I had the satis- 
faction of knowing that I had predicted the exact re- 
sult in the American press three weeks beforehand 
over my own signature. Your boys were a delicately 
adjusted. and exquisitely turned-out bit of machinery. , 
The spring went off at the word Go, and if some mis- . 
take had not been made about the wheels there is no 
reason why they should not be going still. But, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Ellis Ward had omitted to consider 
that the arms and legs of his Pennsylvanians had not 
been specially made to carry out the principles of pro- 
pulsion he affects, and that their minds and tempera- 
ments remained pretty much as they are in any other 
eight. healthy students from the city of Philadelphia. 
His mistake was certainly as old as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Spanish, German, and Italian fencing- 
masters loaded their pupils with a weight of* ency- 
clopsedice and superfluous calculations which was entire- 
ly brushed aside by the first natural fighter who went 
to the heart of the matter (and the man) with a strong 
point and a kéen eye. “Ce n’est pas une fme,” the 
wise Montaigne was moved to say, “ce n’est pas un 
corps qwon dresse, c’est un homme.” In other words, 
artificiality may be carried too far. When a man is 
tired he goes back to those instinctive motions which 
are most natural and most easy to him. I should 
judge that there was very little easy and much less 
that was natural about Ellis Ward’s stroke. So 
when the Pennsylvania crew were a little tired by 
having to row for three minutes a little faster than 
they had ever moved before, they could not do exactly 
what Ward wanted. To do that you must’ not only 
be very fit, and very certain of yourself, but also very 
strong and happy. Neither Pennsylvania nor Leander 
were particularly happy as that fourth minute began. 
But the ‘Englishmen had no dead weight to carry. 
They were using every ounce of their bodies in the 
mere swing-back. They had got back to instinctive 
motions, and each man was doing his work in his own 
way; but it was all got on at once, and there was al- 
ways just a little bit more to put on if necessary. So 
they won. 


I have mentioned the difference in the styles at once, 
because this controversy about foreign entries is no- 
thing if it is not illogical, and you must understand 
that the way in which the Pennsylvania eight were 
taught to row is one of the great arguments used 
against them. I was myself confident, as were others 
who knew a little more of rowing than that which is 
confined to the valley of the English Thames, that 
the race of July 5 would settle the question as to 
which of the two styles was the better. No fairer test 
could have been imagined; and when I say that, I 
remember that Henley is very rarely fair to both sides 
of the course. But on July 5 there was no wind. The 
crew that rowed what we call the “ professional-scull- 
ing” style had worked it up to perfection, and was in 
splendid form. The English crew were perhaps stronger 
and more experienced, but they had only been in a boat 
together for fourteen days before the race, instead of 
for several months, as was the case with your boys. 
Well, we thought, if Leander wins to-day, surely you 
must believe that the English methods are superior ; 
you must even begin to realize that if Leander had 
rowed in the “ professional-sculling ” style they would 
have been beaten by a Pennsylvania crew that knew the ~ 
English stroke. But no. Mr. Ward remains uncon- 
vineed, and the authorities of Pennsylvania still ‘be- 
lieve in him. 

A very unexpected announcement was made while 
your crew were still in a country which very 
much enjoyed the honor of entertaining them, what- 


ever you may think, On the Tuesday after Hen- 
ley, Dr. Warre, head master of Eton, determined 
to lose no time, wrote to the London Times, “ to 


* The writer first rowed at Henley when a boy of six- 
teen, as No. 3 in the Radley eight of 1883, which broke 
a slide when ahead of Eton at Fawley Court, and was 
beaten at the finish. He rowed in the Kingston crew for 
the Grand Challenge later on. He was captain of his 
school and college crews, and rowed three in the Oxford 
University boat of 1889. The only two Henley regattas 
he has missed since 1882 occurred while he was in the 
United States on a visit, during which he had the pleasure 
of coaching a few Harvard candidates in a tub pair at 
the time when his friend Rudolf Lehmann was teaching 
them the English style. Therefore, though he holds no 
official position. and speaks only for himself, the questions 
at issue (on both sides of the Atlantic) have for long 
been familiar to him. 


didw _attention to the fact” (in his own words) 
“that the, good-nature of the stewards of Henley Re- 
gatta,.in permitting the rowing trophies intrusted to 
them to be contended for by all the world, will endan- 
ger the best interests of amateur rowing, for the en- 
couragement of ‘which they were originally presented.” 
Dr. Warre permitted himself to make certain other 
general statements which are open to argument, but 
as_they are chiefly of domestic interest, I need not 
trouble you with, them here. His motive in writing, 
however, was perfectly clear: “I do most earnestly 
desire. that ouryamateur oarsmanship may be _ pre- 
served from the deadly inroad of professionalism, which 
is already making a business of so much that ought 
to be a pleasure... .” And as if this had not: been 
clear enough, Mr..W. H. Grenfell, M. P., who is also 
an old Oxford University oar, as Dr. Warre is, gave 
public notice to the stewards of Henley Regatta “ that 
{ intend to, move, a resolution to confine the entries 
at this regatta to the British Islands.” 


1 have the pleasure of being acquainted with both 
these, gentlemen. No two names stand higher in the 
hierarchy’ of English rowing. With no two men is 


it more difficult for a younger oarsman publicly to dis- 
. swe p 
‘igree. 


i .. J -eah..conceive no other proposal connected 
with: rowing which they could not have easily car- 
ried. ~ But -it 
not - reflect, public opinion in this matter. Yet 
the ‘eitise. of free and open sport has not been en- 
tirely s¥énefited by all its champions. Athletes of 
every ‘sort*attd=kind have not feared to tread where 
Dr. Warre rushed into print; and the issue has 

















Dr. Warre, Head Master of Eton, 


Who believes that the Henley matches should not be 
open to the world 


only been fogged by footballers, bicyclists, runners, 
and elay - pigeon shooters loudly disclaiming a policy 
which enly concerns rowing- men, and can by them 
alone be determined. But this cloud of witnesses has 
at least served one good purpose. It has shown that 
if we bar the gates of Henley it will be the first time 
that English sportsmen have found such a step either 
advisable or necessary. Nor have Mr. Grenfell’s pub- 
lie champions been more happy in their arguments. 
One of them insists that besides limiting the entry for 
the Grand Challenge at Henley we should also elim- 
inate the Thames Cup (for Junior eights) altogether ; 
apparently from the idea that if Americans train too 
long for one race, some English érews train toq lit- 
tle for another. Nor is this all; these same support- 
ers of what has been called “ Little Henleyism ” are 
kind enough to say that of course arrangements must 
be made elsewhere for the international matches, which 
they confidently expect; and they therefore suggest 
that an ancient cup presented to the defunct Thames 
Regatta in the forties, and won outright by the old 
Thames Club, should be purchased from its surviving 
possessors and offered as a trophy for international 
matches on the championship course from Putney to 
Mortlake, which is the four miles and a quarter of 
the university boat-race. As a matter of personal com- 
fort, I would rather row that course than the mile 
and 550 yards of Henley; but I think it is putting 
rather a strain on the politeness and affability of even 
American and foreign crews to imagine that they 
will care either to compéte anywhere after they have 
beeri warned off Henley, or to struggle for the posses- 
sion of a second-hand piece of plate originally intend- 
ed for an entirely different object. 


It is also extremely difficult to realize the attitude 
of a body of gentlemen who have spent years in 
affiliating different clubs upon the Continent to our 
Amateur ‘Rowing Association, and in spreading (as 
far as they might) the glad gospel of English oars- 


rapidly became clear that they did- 


manship, and who propose to crown their’ successful 
efforts by saying to everybody they have thus in- 
structed: “ You can go away and. pléy. by yourselves 
now; we merely desired to arouse’ your interest in 
higher things from strictly altruistic métives; we have 
no further wish to see whether you have bettered your 
instruction.” In this connection, it is froni one of the 
warmest supporters of Dr. Warre’and* Mr. Grenfell 
that the Henley stewards received théit deepest: wound. 
Sir John Edwards - Moss, ‘whoni I also know, is a 
name which every rowing -than would at once put 
with the two [ have meritioned at the head of our 
older school of oarsmen. You will be surprised not to 
see it on the list of Henley stewards. He-~ explained 
the reasons for its omission in a letter to the Times. 
You will note how weirdly interesting the Times 
suddenly became, by-the-way. He said there that he 
declined election as a steward, some five years ago, 
“on the ground tha., if elected, it wotild be my first 
duty to propose a resolution to an effect similar to 
that of which Mr. W. H. Grenfell has now given 
notice.” Evidently, therefore, the stewards of 1895 
or 1896 were not in the frame of mind which Mr. Gren- 
fell anticipated in them last October. And Sir John 
Edwards-Moss adds another interesting fact: “ Short- 
ly afterwards, I think, the Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion passed a resolution against the acceptance of 
foreign entries. It was submitted to the stewards, who 
took no action... .” Twice, in fact, since 1895 the 
stewards have had cognizance of a definite and influ- 
ential opposition to foreign entries, and have not seen 
fit to move. Has anything happened to make them 
change their minds? 


In this interval the names of foreign entries that at 
once occur to me are Cornell, Ten Eyck, and Yale. 
The victory of Ten Eyck in the Diamond Sculls in 
1897 was the second occasion on which a Henley 
trophy had been taken to the United States. The first 
was also the first time that any Henley prize had not 
been won by an Englishman; it was in 1878, when 
the Visitors’ Cup for four-oars was carried off by Co- 
lumbia College, U. S. A. That particular race is 
now confined to college crews of the United Kingdom; 
but it is not generally known that in 1879, the very 
year after Columbia’s victory, the Amateur Rowing 
Association was founded, with the object (Rule IL., 
Section 2) of “associating members of amateur 
rewing clubs for the purpose of forming crews to com- 
pete against foreign or colonial crews when required.” 
On this phrase (which has been since withdrawn) I 
need only say that the first foreign victory had evi- 
dently not produced the feeling that ~further foreign 
entries would be either unwelcome or improbable. To 
return to Ten Eyck; he was a beautiful sculler, but 
Henley was not the place for him, and the mistake of 
admitting him once was not repeated: Only ene other 
country has beaten us twice at Henley, and I need 
scarcely add that it is the country which produced 
Van Tromp, de Ruyter, and—De Wet; in 1892 F. J. 
K. Ooms, of Amsterdam, won the Diamonds in such 
slow time that we evidently did not deserve to keep the 
trophy in this country; and in 1895 the Nereus’ Boat 
Club of Amsterdam walked off with the Thames Cup. 
1 have now mentioned every foreign success. It is not 
my desire to give the list of foreign failures, even 
if I had space; but, taking the two to which “I+have 
drawn special attention, I must point out that Cornell 
laid themselves open to a far worse punishment*than 
we could even have suggested for them by deliberately 
encountering a defeat by a small college from ‘one of 
our universities, after they had previously claimed a 
“race” in which their opponent (our best atid big- 
gest club) did not start. It ought to be known on 
your side that a compatriot of Cornell, who was nat- 
urally pained at the occurrence (and I know no inore 
fair and polite person than your best American specta- 
tor), twice tried to persuade that crew to row, again, 
and twice he was refused. Then Yale came ‘over. 
We all liked them very much. They rowed their own 
style splendidly; they were tough as steel, and- they 
were trained to a day. But though they did not em- 
ploy the “ professional sculling ” style, they used: their 
arms so much that we all hoped—though Pennsylvania 
showed us that we hoped in vain—we should hever 
see that variety of oarsmanship again. There was a 
general impression over here that until you had devel- 
oped something different it was ‘not worth your while 
to repeat the visit. The race of last July has made us 
confident that we were right. 


But 1 imagine that this was only one cause for Mr. 
Grenfell’s resolution. This gentleman, who holds a 
privileged position of extreme popularity and influence 
in this country, has made his wishes a little clearer 
since his first motion was rejected by the Henley stew- 
ards. Not only would he withdraw his restrictive 
proposals, so far as our colonials are concerned, but 
he explains that his antipathy to foreigners at Hen- 
ley is chiefly based on his belief that the course does 
not provide a fair test for so important a struggle, 
that unless we train harder we shall run the risk of 
being beaten by a fluke which could not have affect- 
ed the result over a longer distance, and that therefore 
the old system of international matches over the cham- 
pionship course at Putney should be revived. There 
is, of course, much to be said for Mr. Grenfeli’s ‘views, 
as they have been thus modified; but the fact remains 
that barring “ foreigners” from Henley is still the 
means by which he would attain his end, and that 
more reasons may be imagined for his desire to 





























do ‘so than -he has naturally desired to particu- 


larize himself. I shall probably do more good by 
telling you what I think these other reasons are.than 
by leaving you to imagine anything worse on the plea 
of wishing to spare your feelings. We know more than 
you imagine about your “ college politics,” and we real- 
-ize very keenly that we do not want anything of the 
kind over here. By “ college politics” those who are 
responsible for the athletic side of your great edu- 
cational institutions are practically driven to take a 
view of athletics in general which we can never ad- 
mit. The difference may perhaps be shortly stated 
in the fact that our rowing (like the rest of ‘our 
school and college athletics) is entirely in the hands 
of the boys who compose the various crews. . The 
function of the Henley stewards is only to manage 
the regatta, and to say who shall row in it; they have 
nothing to do with the crews, as such, or with their 
training. ‘There are no older “ managers,” no “ trdin- 
ers,” no “members of the faculty,” who have a finger 
in practical oarsmanship at all in England. You are 
bound to be different owing to the circumstances of 
your development and environment. To you it seems 
absurd that Yale and Harvard should take up the posi- 
tion of Oxford and Cambridge, and be perfectly con- 
tented to compete against each other. You even smile 
when these old friends quarrel and other competitors 
get a chance of entering the sacred circle. You leave 
no stone unturned to prove yourselves worthy of that 
competition. Henley is a very important stone. The 
consequence is that many men in England, who care 
more for Henley than for your colleges, object to its 
being merely used as a lever in a distant controversy 
with which they have’ no interest. That was one 

















Sir John Edwards-Moss 


Who thinks there should be no competition for the Henley 
trophies from outside countries 


probable reason behind Mr. Grenfell’s resolution. 
I will suggest another, and be even more plain- 
spoken: 


The promoters and supporters of our premier re- 
gatta are fond of a comfortable meeting without too 
much fuss, and they detest “regrettable incidents.” 
Now all the “ regrettable incidents ” that have not been 
monopolized by South Africa appear to have concen- 
trated their venom upon the occasions of foreign en- 
tries at Henley. This year we all breathed heavy sighs 
of relief that everything had passed off so well. This 
is the view (and even the published opinion) of Mr. 
Rudolf Lehmann, to whom you need no introduction. 
It only needed. the addition of his name to make the 
quartet who objected to “ Foreign»Entries ” the most 
powerful and representative “four” in the English 
rowing world. The fact that a-proposal backed by 
such names failed entirely to secure any support’ is 
one of the strongest arguments that could possibly be 
brought against it. But you must not think that Mr. 
Lehmann’s views are in themselves objectionable to 
us. What we refused was his remedy. We agree with 
his statement as to the existence of certain difficulties 
about the appearance of a “ foreign” crew at Henley. 
You see, the dangers are innumerable. The unwise of 
both nations involved persist in giving this friendly 
meeting between two very unrepresentative crews the 
aspect—even the name—of “an international competi- 
tion.” Only those who row are aware how utterly 
false this is; but the idea persists. . Let one single 
idiot get his boat on to the course, and the air is filled 
with foreign maledictions that we cannot keep our 
river clear. Let a breath of air blow strongly off. the 
Bushes and you hear alien oaths against the unfair- 
ness of the English climate. Last July you will admit 
that we impressed the clerk of the weather very sat- 
isfactorily with the importance of a calm. But we can- 
not pretend to be able to do so always. And—say the 
friends of Dr. Warre—a day will come wher .we shall 
be beaten by some such accident ourselves. I should 
be sorry to think that mere defeat would discourage 
any English sportsman. The holders of the America 
Cup ought to know better; and we know better too, 
as a nation. But Dr. Warre’s friends seem sadly anx- 
ious about the safety of some few inscribed ounces of 
solid silver. 


And now for the last cause I can possibly think 
of; it is complex, and it will hurt your feelings even 
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more. But here it is: We cannot stand your system 
of professional coaching. I had the pleasure of see- 
ing a great deal of your crew, and I preserve the most 
pleasant memories of them, and of those who accom- 
panied them. Let me add, too, that I liked Mr. Ellis 
Ward very much. But I object to him or any one else 
being paid to train a crew to row at Henley. On 
this side we are certain that the amateur knows more, 
and so we have no temptation to use a professional 
in anything except sculling—as to which we have 
“agreed to say, with our usual fascinating illogicality, 
that it does not matter. But you have not yet devel- 
oped one style as we have, and [I really believe you 
would never find any amateurs with time to teach it to 
you if you had. You may also prefer professionals 
for other reasons which are no business of mine. But 
we object to them. We take up rowing, and we race 
all the year round, because we like to amuse ourselves 
in that way. it bothers us to be taken much more 
seriously. Instead of limiting themselves to one race 
(with the object of making sure of winning that), our 
rowing-men prefer to risk a little extra fatigue for the 
sake of getting a little more sport, and so they enter 
for two, or. even three, races at a regatta, and they 
live at Henley without depriving themselves of their 
usual companionships and methods of existence. Your 
professional coach has very different views. He shuts 
his men up in their quarters.’ He lets them think of 
one race and one race only. He claims them body and 
soul. We refuse to make a toil of our pastimes, 
er to play at anything for purely secondary reasons, 
or, indeed, to attach any overmastering importance to 
the result as such. We think that you are rapidly 
losing sight of “ the recreative feature ” in your sports, 
and we prefer to keep it. 


This opinion is far from being restricted either to 
English rowing-men or to the English nation. Let me 
remind you of what has been said by your own side— 
by Mr. Caspar Whitney, and by President Eliot of 
Harvard. Here is Mr. Whitney’s advice to his coun- 
trymen: 


We need more of the element of sport in our games, 
more good fun, less of the: highly specialized performer, 
and less. of business. We can make the’ gains without 
losing a bit of our stern preparation or our earnestness 
in the struggle for success. I would abolish the profes- 
sional trainers and the even brief periods of preparation 
before college opens for games pare in term-time. The 
mental attitude of..English and American college men tow- 
ards their sports is similar: but the practical temper of 
the. Englishman remains amateur, while that of the Amer- 
ican becomes professional. . . . This is the lesson we can 
learn from England without sacrificing any of our national 
zeal for winning-—that amateurs should be~prepared for 
coe games as though they were sport, and not a pro- 
ession. 


These words might just as well: have been written 
by Dr. Warre or Mr. Grenfell, so far. as their spirit 
is concerned. And here is what, President Eliot urges, 
with equal truth and force: 


If the American colleges and universities could sat- 
isfy’ themselves that success in athletics is not indis- 
pensable to college growth, or, better still, be persuaded 
that too much attention to athletic sports or a bad tone 
in regard to them hinders college growth, they would 
probably see a great improvement in the spirit in which 
intercollegiate contests are conducted. They would come 
to be regarded as the by-play they really are, and would 
be carried on in a sportsmanlike manner as interesting 
and profitable amusements. 


Do you begin to understand the position a little 
better now? We object strongly to the evils which a 
so-called “international competition,’ with its pro- 
fessional coaching and ‘its over-earnest excitement. has 
brought in its train. We do not want to close our 
best regatta to any one who does us the honor of think- 
ing it worth while to row in it. But if he comes, he 


‘ought, we think, to ‘recognize his surroundings. Hen- 


ley has not by us been proclaimed to be the athletes’ 
Rome. It has become so by the pious pilgrimages of 
ambitious aliens. Let them, then, try to do as Rome 
does. If I were on the body of Henley stewards I 
should propose a motion to -refuse the entry of any 
crew, English or colonial or foreign, which had been 
coached by a professional. But that is a very differ- 
ent thing to barring Henley to all the world outside 
our own domestic circle. And there is one thing more 
I must say: You have been a little unfortunate now 

















R. C. Lehmann 


One of the quartet of well-known gentlemen who seriously 
object to foreign entries at Henley 
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and then in the supporters of your crews in England 
We are not so foolish as to judge of the American na- 
tion from a few bad samples of its worst style. Still, 
they do annoy us when they come to Henley; and they 
supply one of the final reasons I can state here for the 
agitation against foreign entries. 


For the regatta of 1902, besides the entry of the 
Argonauts of Toronto, whom we shall heartily wel- 
come, we have received the name of Prével, for the 

















W. H. Grenfell, M. P. 


Who proposes that the entries for Henley shall be open 
only to the British Isles ; 


“ Diamonds,” from Nice. Now Prével has appeared at 
Henley before, and since then he has been rowing in 
matches organized by a French federation which sanc- 
tions money prizes, and which has been therefore very 
properly suspended by the English Amateur Rowing 
Association for a year, which means that the Henley 
stewards would not accept an entry from one of its 
clubs in 1902. This again involves considerable doubt 
as to their action with regard to Prével. The Union 
Boat Club of New York sends another entry for the 
Diamond Sculls in the person of C. S. Titus, concern- 
ing whom we read that entertainments have been held 
of which the proceeds will “go into the fund to de- 
fray the expenses of Titus in England.” This comes 
with a certain surprise to every rowing-man on this 
side. No doubt their experience of Ten Eyck, whose 
amateurism was as questionable as his sculling was ex- 
cellent, will make the stewards very careful. A man, 
you must remember, may be considered to be an ama- 
teur by the Union Boat Club, by the Mayor of New 
York, and by most of his compatriots, and yet may not 
be able to conform to those rules which the Henley 
authorities exist to support. Our premier regatta was 
founded first and foremost for the encouragement of 
our own rowing, under rules which a long experience 
has taught us are the best. If other nations do not 
comply with those rules they cannot complain that 
we abide by them. Nor, if we make them even more 
stringent, in accordance with our national ideas of 
sportsmanship -and in obedience to modern develop- 
ments, can other nations object to legislation which 
is primarily our own concern. 


Legislation of some kind is bound to come sooner 
or later. If professional coaches are not barred, the 
more stringent rule will be passed that no entry will 
be permitted from a club which is not affiliated to 
our Amateur Rowing Association. But whichever of 
these suggestions is taken up, the rules will (it may be 
hoped) remain the same for every boat that starts, 
whatever its nationality. Nothing is more contrary to 
my own ideas of sport than regulations which bear 
more hardly on one man than on another, or which 
limit needlessly the boundaries of competitions. It 
will have been clear long ago that I was among the 
many who rejoiced at the news that Mr. Grenfell’s 
motion had failed to pass. But it should none the 
less be evident that I am thoroughly hostile to many 
of the things to which he and Dr. Warre and their 
friends object. All I think is that they have gone 
the wrong way towards eliminating these objections. 


It is my profound belief that while the styles of 
oarsmanship at present prevailing continue to distin- 
guish the various nationalities, we shall win all the 
time—even if you work at a crew for a year, and we 
put eight ordinarily good men into a boat for only a 
fortnight. But even if you did win the Grand Chal- 
Jenge Cup I should not think that the heavens had 
fallen upon the dying remnants of what once was Eng- 
lish oarsmanship. LKnglish yachting did not go under 
when you carried off the America Cup. The English 
thoroughbred was not hastened into an unhallowed 
grave when Iroquois won the Derby. 


I still think that a cup which is open to the world 
is a more valuable prize for the Englishmen who win 
it than a trophy for which the nations we have taught 
to row are not allowed to enter. Nor can I believe that 
the cause of English rowing will be assisted by re- 
fusing to allow Englishmen to row any one they 
please. 
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THE REBUILDING OF NEW YORK 


Longacre Square, the generally accepted title for the space between Seventh Avenue and Broadway and Forty-second and Forty-seventh Streets, will le mate 
immediate vicinity; two or three large hotels are under way, each of them to accommodate upward of a thousand people, 4M4 severg 
extending from Forty-second to Forty-third Streets, between Seventh Avenue and Broadway, will be {most 
































One of these, 





Three new theatres are being built in the 
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A Group of Typical Piney Woods People 


In the Jersey Pines 


ITUATED in the heart of the pine woods of 

New Jersey, about thirty miles east from 

Philadelphia, is an ancient settlement known 

as Browns Mills. It was once, before its 

only hotel burned down, quite a famous 

health resort, but the settlement is far older 
than its reputation in this respect, for it was founded 
in pre-Revolutionary times by a certain Abraham 
Brown, who erected two mills, and then gave the name 
to the settlement. Mr. Brown, who appears to have 
been a man of energy, also built a country inn, of 
which he was the first landlord, and daily a stage 
was sent to Burlington, which returned to the inn 
sometime during the evening. 

During the Revolution Browns Inn was looted by 

British troops, who, tradition has it, even laid violent 
hands upon all of Mr. Brown’s hogs, and then marched 
on to Burlington, where they quartered themselves for 
some time, and doubtless also drew and quartered the 
hogs. 
But Browns Mills and its vicinity supplied things 
still more deadly to the’ British soldiers than pork- 
chops. About four miles from that settlement is the 
now almost deserted village’ of Hanover, which was 
settled in 1769. Here an, iron furnace was located, 
and here were manufactured some of the cannon and 
balls used by the Continental army. In 1812 the old 
furnace was still at work, and again forged death and 
destruction to the enemies of the republic. Old can- 
non balls are stil! picked up in the hills about Browns 
Mills, tor numbers of balls were fired into these hills 
in order to test the new-made cannon. After the Revo- 
lution a furnace was also erected at Browns Mills, and 
here were made the first iron pipes that were laid in 
Philadelphia. 

Isut the busy hum of industry and signs of the 
storm and stress of life have‘long ago passed away 
from both Browns Mills and Hanover. There are no 
mills of any kind nowadays nor forges, and so the 
very name of the former. place is now a case of 
lucus a non lucendo, The few inhabitants that now 
dwell in little rustie cottages scattered through the 
pine woods employ themselvés chiefly, when they em- 
ploy themselves at all, in picking berries, of which the 
adjacent country offers a tempting variety and pro- 
fusion. 

With the strawberry season the real work of the 
“ Pineys”’ may be said to have begun, and this fades 
into the blackberry season, which in turn gives way 
to whortleberries; and then last, but not least, comes 
the cranberry-picking in the fall, which winds up a 
busy season interspersed with refreshing gaps of 
leisure, 

Browns Mills is not “ East of Suez, where the best is 
like the worst,” yet the Ten Commandments do not ap- 
pear to be in active force there, and certainly it is 
par eacellence a place where a man can raise a thirst. 
The inn, patronized mainly by the Piney people, is 
known by the name of “ The Happy Home,” and here, 
especially upon Saturday nights, thirst-raising is in- 
dulged in even to a riotous extent. But then what 
odds! There is no jail or station-house in Browns 
Mills, and as the nearest place of detention for law- 
breakers is situated at Pemberton, six miles away, but 
few arrests are ever made. Indeed it would be a 


somewhat difficult, not to say a dangerous, undertaking 
to attempt to induce a Piney to leave his “ Happy 
Home ™* of a Saturday night, even were a night’s free 
lodgement at Pemberton held out to him. 

Such sights as I have witnessed upon these Pineys’ 


Saturday nights at the “ Happy Home” when the na- 
tive apple-jack and beer are rushed over the bar to 
thirsty, wild-eyed, long-bearded applicants! The room 
is lit only by two or three smoky lamps, and these 
shed a weird light over a weirder scene. In one corner 
is a dilapidated pool-table, where pool played for drinks 
is steadily popular, and where balls with great nicks in 
them deseribe eccentric curves over an irregular and 
well-patched surface. The costumes that the men 
wear look as if they had been handed down. through 
generations, and have lost all semblance and trace of 
their original colors. Just across the way from the 
“ Happy Home” is a long shanty where a ball is sup- 
posed, to take place every Saturday night during the 
berry season. For, as a Piney explained to me, it is 
only during the berry season that they can afford the 
luxury of balls. 

After the ‘‘ Happy Home” the country store is the 
social and political centre of Browns Mills. Here 
you may see men sit for hours at a time, who have 
entered the store with no thought of purchasing, with 
no speculation in their eyes, but who have been led 
to this centre purely by a gregarious- instinct, and a 
desire to swap local gossip, weather prognostications, 
and ideas upon the crops and the country in general. 

The storekeeper deals in that catholic variety of 
goods which distinguishes country stores, but his 
strangest article of barter consists of snakes. He 
buys snakes by the foot, and has a measuring-yard 
marked out over a door-jamb of a small room over 
the store, where the purchased snakes are kept in 
boxes. These are mostly pine snakes, which often 
reach five or six feet in length, ard their skins are 
made into pocket-books, card-cases, etc. The store- 
keeper ships. these snakes to a number of different 
cities, and many of the snakes, he informed me, are 
disposed of to dime museums, and to physicians, who 
use them for experimental purposes. Thus the ancient 
archenemy of man is made to contribute to his well- 
being. 


If you make your way in an easterly direction for 
about two miles through dense pine woods you will 
come to some barren cleared ground which slants up- 
wards to a knoll. Upon this knoll stands a small 
frame cot, and below are some extensive cranberry 
bogs. The cot is occupied by a veritable hermit, an 
old man, Jerry Haltz by name, who thirteen years 
ago had a row with his wife, and who has elected to 
live entirely alone and thus obviate all risk of another 
disagreement. Jerry’s sole companion is a cat. He 
does his own cooking and washing, and for occupation 
watches the bogs, and assists in the picking during the 
cranberry season. I had a chat with Jerry and he ex- 
pressed himself as well satisfied with his mode of life. 

Another curious character who resides upon the 
outskirts of Browns Mills is an old negro _herb- 
doctor, who wandered up in this region from Mary- 
land, and who daily sets forth on his rambles to gather 
his simples. T ran across him during one of these, and 
secured a snap-shot of him. Shortly afterwards. I 
‘ame across an Indian basket-weaver who also makes 
his home in the vicinity. He came, so he informed me, 
from the Abanaca tribe in lower Canada. For a time 
he travelled as a sort of medicine-man with a patent- 
medicine show. He now occupies a small cottage 
in the pine woods, and divides his time between weav- 
ing baskets and picking berries. 

I made my home at Browns Mills with an old 
friend of mine, a doctor, who is immensely popular 


among the Pineys, both because of his broad geniality 
of temperament and because he possesses an ample 
supply of apple-jack, with which he occasionally doses 
thirsty wayfarers. Apple-jack is the wine of the coun- 
try, and is favorably regarded as the ne plus ultra of 
drinks. One evening we were celebrating a special oc- 
casion in the dloctor’s den, and had just opened a bottle 
of champagne, when a “ Piney” stuck his head in at 
a window. He was invited to enter, and forthwith 
stood gaping in wonder at the bubbling drink. He was 
handed a glass of it, and he proceeded to sip it slowly 
and reflectively. 

“ What do you think of it, Fred?” I asked. 

“ Well,” he replied—* well, I think it’s most as good 
as apple-jack.” 

I'red had some neat terms of expression at his com- 
mand. Asked one morning to rub a horse down that 
had just come in from a drive, he entered the stable, 
but made his exit almost immediately. ‘‘ By Gosh,” 
he said, “ that ’ere horse kin kick faster’n a preacher 
kin shake hands.” 

“T don’t see what any one wants ter live in the city 
fer,” said a Piney to me, confidingly. ‘I slep’ in Phila- 
delphy one night and that was enough for me. Hot 
and crowded and no air stirring. Just think of it! 
Why, those people could come out here and have lots of 
room and cool air, and make lots of money too, in 
the season. Why, during berryin’ season’ I made as 
high as two dollars a day.” So this is the Piney’s 
point of view, and it is not altogether unworthy of 
consideration. Doubtless he leads a healthier, saner 
life than many a resident of the tenements. “But be it 
pine-tree, or palm, or what not, you cannot trans- 
plant it. Each buds and flourishes in its own envi- 
renment. ; 

My friend the doctor has discovered some ctirious 
ideas .of medical treatment among these people. The 
other night he was called in to attend a sick woman 
whose lungs were affected. He found her lying in a 
room from which all ventilation had been carefully 
excluded. Though it was a warm evening, a fire 
had been made for the benefit of the patient, and she 
was swathed in blankets, with rolls of flannel tied 
about her throat and head. Several sympathetic neigh- 
bors were in attendance, one of whom asked her where 
she would like “ to get buried at ”; while another plied 
her with allopathic doses of crude petroleum in order 
to break her cough. Of course the. doctor, immediately 
changed the treatment, but it was too:late, and the 
poor woman passed away within a few hours, a victim 
probably of her treatment rather than of her disease, 
which was in its early stages. 

But these people lead such healthy out-door lives for 
the most part that there is littlt illness among them, 
and for this reason, perhaps, they-know so little about 
proper medical treatment. There is no physician 
among them save the hérb-doctor: I have mentioned. 
Indeed, but few of them can“either read or write. 

“T’m glad the papers have pictures in ’em now,” 
confided a “ Piney ” to me, who was engaged in closely 
studying a newspaper. “TI kin tell which is the right 
end to hold up.” 

It appears that this gentleman has a regard for 
education, and likes to assume the virtue of know- 
ledge even if he has it not. But it is this very aloof- 
ness from the ordinary avocations, thoughts, and 
ambitions of men that makes the “ Piney” the in- 
teresting personality that he is. He is a child of 
Nature. and he is satisfied with the gifts his mo- 
ther has given him. 
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Mrs. Fiske and her Work 


Revival and an Elucidation of Ibsen 


An Interesting 


OTHING could be more illuminating in 
contrasts than a comparison of the meth- 
ods of two distinguished actresses now 
playing in New York, Mrs. Fiske and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter. Each is precisely what the 

_ other is not, and in their art, granting, for 

the sake of argument, that Mrs. Carter has art, they 
are wider than the poles apart. That of Mrs. Fiske 
is intellectual. That of Mrs. Carter is physical. The 


an appeal as warranted the extension of its time 
by an extra week is a very favorable indication, and 
fully bears out what we have several times ventured 
to say, that the responsibility for the anemic tone of 
the theatres this winter has lain not so much with the 
public as with the mistaken notion of the managers 
as to what the.public really wants. Miss Crosman’s 
wonderfully succéssful season with “ As You Like It” 
evidenced this, and the public appreciation of Mrs. 

Fiske’s revival of “Tess” proves it. The 

successful revival seems also to prove that 





the swashbuckling school, with their rant- 
ing dramas of alleged history, popular as 
these have been, do’ not, with the musi- 








cal vulgarities that have passed for comic 
opera lately, by any means monopolize 
publie favor. Mrs. Fiske has demonstrated 
that there is still in the lump of the thea- 
ter-goers a leaven of appreciation for a 
serious portrayal of that kind of social life 
which is of the soil and of the sun, 
and not of the drawing-room and the lime- 
light. In affording us a realization of 
these encouraging symptoms Mrs. Fiske 
becomes our creditor, and we trust that as 
time goes on she will find that the public 
is not ungrateful or unmindful of its debt. 
As a manager she is trying to do for us 
what Sir Henry Irving did for Great 
Britain in his elevated and idealistie man- 
agement of the Lyceum Theatre, and we 
like to believe that she will receive from 
the public that hearty co-operation which 
Irving was able to count upon in London, 
by which supplementation alone can suc- 
cess be attained. There is no question that 
she has already aroused the keenest in- 
terest in the literary and art circles of 
the community, and with these as a nucleus 
it should not be long before she has built 
up a recognized clientele of such propor- 
tions that she will find it profitable to re- 
main the season through at her playhouse 
for the edification of the New York public, 
and as a re-enforcement of its claims to the 
possession of taste. ' 
We are impelled to speak thus strongly 
concerning Mrs. Fiske and her work for two 
reasons. First, because she de- 
serves all the good things that 
can be and are said of her, and, 


of Hardy, but spiritually she is, and no greater trib- 
ute to her-art can be paid than to say that our re- 
spect for the strong mental perception of the actress 
is such that it more than oifsets the physical inade- 
quacies of her impersonation. To our mind, Tess, as 
played at the Manhattan, was an abstraction set down 
in an otherwise very material Wessex, and the act- 
ress’s greatest claiin upon our admiration was the 
chiefest source of her weakness in the realization of 
the part. But it is none the less a great gain for 
those who care for the theatre and have its real in- 
terests very much at heart that it is a physical inade- 
quacy and not an intellectual one that prevents the 
awarding of the highest praise. The fault too often 
lies the other way, and in the rare instances where we 
find the shortcoming purely personal and not inherent 
in the mind and soul we should felicitate ourselves 
upon the fact, and ungrudgingly accord the praise 
which is always the due of intelligent and honest 
thinking. 


S Nora in Ibsen’s not altogether cheerful study of 
A dramatie life, “A Doll’s House,” with the ex- 
ception of a single scene, Mrs. Fiske was alto- 
gether charming and. convincing. The play itself is 
not a marvel of consistency and truth as we imagine 
the truth to be, but it has a moral, as most of the 
plays that come from the Scandinavian country have, 
and whether we like them or not, we tannot do oth- 
erwise than adinit, if we are ourselves of open mind, 
that they are strong and totich closely upon things 
that are vital to most of us—rather more closely, in- 
deed, than mich of the meritorious play-work of our 
own dramatists. The one scene in.which Mrs. Fiske 
did not seem to measure up to probability in her act- 
ing was that in which, with a mind overwrought and 
a soul overwhelthed with an unrevealed trouble; she 
attempts to dance the tarantella for her superior hus- 
band. In leading up to this scene Mrs. Fiske was the 
thing itself, and her absolute failure to impart to 
the dance any of thé quality which might have been 
expected—a nervous abandon, a hysterical gayety, that 
should have been the index of the fevered condition 
of her mind—was as surprising as it was disappointing. 
Nevertheless, the performance, as a whole, was upon 
an unusually high plane of excellence, and in so far 
as-the author gave his interpreter a chance to make 
his work appear sweetly reasonable, Mrs. Fiske more 








second, because, like all other 
sincere workers in life, she is 





not without discouragements. A 
marked instance of the latter 
was the dismissal of her ex- 








ceptionally interesting special 








performance of “A _ Doll’s 
House” by a prominent critic, 








Mrs. Fiske 


‘As “Nora” in Ibsen’s play “A Doll’s House” 
Photograph by Sarony 


one leads you subtly through the complications of the 
dramas she essays, while the other seems to drive 
you by sheer physical strength along the highway of 
trouble she has marked out for your edification. The 
one is elevated, strong, and finished. The other is 
a quivering mass of vigorous raw material: A con- 
templation of the work of the one induces a sensa- 
tion of pleasure that is wholly of the mitd; the plea- 
sure derived from watching the ebullierice of the oth- 
er is not dissimilar to that which comes from wit- 
nessing a railway collision or a subway explosion. 
Just as the sinall boy observed upon looking at a vast 
caravansary of inflammable construction that he hoped 
it would never catch fire, but if it did he wished he 
might be there to see it burn, so of Mrs. Carter’s work 
it may be said that if it has to be it is worth look- 
ing at; but in the art of Mrs. Fiske one finds no ap- 
peal to the primitive instincts, but only that which 
is sensed by one’s cultivated appreciations. The fact 
that Mrs. Carter finds it profitable to remain at a 
metropolitan theatre the whole season through, while 
Mrs; Fiske gives us only a meagre portion of her time 
at the beginning and at the end of the season, is 
not so much a reflection upon New York’s taste in 
things dramatie as an interesting side-light on hu- 
man nature. More people will go to see a great con- 
flagration, if it is Fe at hand, than can be induced 
to attend a léeture on Browning. It would be futile 
to say that because of this the conflagration is there- 
fore a finer type of fire than those which burned in the 
poet’s soul, but there is no blitking the fact that it 
makes a more torrential appeal to the mass of men 
and women, wlio, in respect to many things in life, 
are not far from the nursery stage of their intellectual 
developnient. We could not imagine a finer exhibit by 
meats of which a lecturer on drainatic art before a 
class of stiidents could more adequately elucidate the 
differences betweeti two diametrically opposed schools 
of acting than that which the season has provided at 
the Criterion Theatre with Mrs. Carter as Madame 
Du Barry; atid the Manhattan Theatre with Mrs: 
Fiske in the role of Tess, or of Nora in Ibsen’s “A 
Doll’s House.” 


RS. FISKE’S revival of “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes ” was an interesting event in many ways, 
and elicited one or two symptoms which are 

encouraging to those who have been inclined to de- 
spair of public taste in matters theatrical. The fact 
that at the fag-end of the season, and at a time real- 
ly when even the confirmed theatre-goer begins to 
weary of the playhouse and secks his diversion in other 
ways, so meritorious a production should make such 


if not a very important one, 
with the statement that “ Yes- 
terday afternoon Mrs. Fiske 
played Ibsen’s ‘A Doll’s House’ 
before a fairly large audience 
at the Manhattan.” Now, as a 
matter of fact, the audience was 
not a “fairly large” one, but one which 
taxed the capacity of the house to the 
uttermost, and was, moreover, in its make- 
up the most distinguished and cultivated 
body of men and women that it has been 
our good fortune to see gathered together 
in this community for a similar purpose. 
A greater tribute has not been paid to a 
dramatic artist in this city within our re- 
collection, which goes back considerably be- 
yond yesterday, and to an ordinarily open 
and sane mind should have proven inspira- 
tional of something more adequate than 
the subtle sneer involved in this contemptu- 
ous dismissal of an effort that was as dis- 
tinguished as it was sincere, and as _sin- 
cere as sincerity itself. There will, of 
course, be many ready at all times to 
argue that Miss Lillian Russell is a great- 
er dramatic artist than Bernhardt, and 
that Madame Duse cannot hope to rival 
Miss Marie Dressler, and those of us who 
sit apart from the field of activity in theat- 
rical matters will laugh at the absurdity 
of the conterition, and dismiss it from our 
minds, but to the individual who labors in- 














cessantly with mind and heart and body to 
achieve something that is worth while the 
covert sneer and the subtle assault and the 











mean misrepresentation, which they may 

not notice, despite the irresponsibility of 

their source are always wounding and a 

positive discouragement. Mrs. Fiske can 

and will brush these things aside, but it 

is just as well that we should all know 

that they exist, and are among the many 

little impediments which, nothing in themselves, in 
the large amount to a good deal that is vexatious. 


ITH Mrs. Fiske’s Tess the public is already suf- 
ficiently familiar to inthe any criticism or 
appreciation of it unnecessary. It is, as has 

often been said, an intellectualyand not a very mate- 
rial Tess that she gives us. We should call it rather 
a reading than an impersonation. We get the essence 
rather than the substance of Hardy—or at least we 
seem to. It is one of the great difficulties that an 
actor or an actress has to contend against in the por- 
trayal of a character already tolerably well fixed in the 
public mind through the efforts of a novelist that 
every reader has formed his own definite conception 
of how that character looked, moved, breathed, spoke, 
and acted. Physically, Mrs. Fiske is not the Tess 


Mrs. Fiske 


As “ Miranda of the Balcony” 
Photograph by Marceau 


than fulfilled the expectations of those who look to 
her for results of exceptional excellence. Mrs. Fiske’s 
company is well chosen, and brings to the labor of its 
accomplished leader a support of more than ordi- 
narily high standard. Mr. Figmanh as Thorwald, in 
“A Doll’s House,” is an actor of whom we should like 
to see more. His interpretation of the oblivious hus- 
band of Ibsen’s drama was as nice a bit of work of its 
kind as we have had this winter, and Mrs. Fiske should 
give more frequent outlet to his histronic abilities than 
she has seemed disposed to do this season. So good an 
actor should not hide his light under the bushel of 
special matinées, but should have the opportunity to 
reveal his strength to that public which is the main- 
stay of the playhouse, many of whom were unable to 
obtain admittance to the Manhatan when the “ fairly 
large audience ” filled it from cellar to roof. 
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MRS. FISKE AS “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES” 


It was with her impersonation of Mr. Hardy’s “Tess” that Mrs. Fiske some five years ago leaped at a bound into popular favor. This position, which’ she attained as the foremost actress in 
America by her gifts of strong emotional and intellectual genius, was acquired and has been maintained by years of patient effort and hard work, and her “* Tess,” recently 
presented again in New York, has lost none of its power to convince us of its fidelity to the famous character depicted in Mr. Hardy’s novel 
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dozen squabs are sold monthly. The enterprise is said to net an annual profit of $12,000 
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So I held him up in the entrance, and waved a strip of white shirt over his head 


The Humors of a Snuff-Box 


I 

e 
FTER mid-day the drowsy Southern sun com- 
pletely overcame my watchfulness, and I 
dozed on the back of Dido as the mare 
picked her way along the sandy trai]. 1 
Was engaged upon a solitary mission in a 
remote part of the State of Georgia. The 
general nature of the duty is of no present moment. 
The particular adventure begins with Porteous nod- 
ding in the saddle; on either side of the track rises 
a green thicket of tropical undergrowth with frequent 
great trees topping it, and the whole making a jun- 
gle quite impenetrable to the eye. Dido, I think, 
shared my sleepiness. At any rate, when she made a 
shy and woke me with the start of it, her fore feet 
were almost treading on the body of the murdered 

negro lying in the road. 

The black, who was dressed in a household livery 
of some pretension, had not been long dead. A bullet- 
hole showed in his forehead, but his throat was slashed 
as well. In his death agony he had clutched a big 
milky blossom from a road-side shrub, and the flower 
made a strange sight intertwined in the poor slave’s 
fingers, and stained as it was with the trickle from 
his ghastly wounds. I rolled the body into the un- 
derbrush, and went on with sober and wakeful cau- 
tion. 

In no section of the land did the passions of men 
during the American commotions inducé more savage 
atrocities than in the Southern States. Tory and rebel 
alike prosecuted the struggle with the unspeakable 
cruelties of red Indians; the torture, the stake, the 
slaughter of prisoners, the butchery, and worse, of 


women and children, were methods of warfare for 
which they had little squeamishness. Of this the 
mutilation of the negro reminded me, and when a 


turn of the road brought me in view of a rest - house, 
1 had a lighter spirit at the prospect of human so- 
elety. 

The structure was a squalid one of a single story, 
and a narrow clearing surrounded it. I fastened Dido 
to the fence, and rapped on the door. 

“Enter, whosoever,” responded a mighty 
“and, mind ye, no tricks. Ye’re covered.” 

The sole occupant was a tall old man, with bushy 
white hair, and shoulders of enormous breadth. He 
had backed into a corner, and held a horse-pistol point- 
ed at the entrance. Another was in his left hand, a 


voice, 


By Edward Boltwood 


third stuck in his belt; on a table by his side were a 
musket and a broadsword. 

“Haye ye the head?” roared this formidable incar- 
nation of an arsenal. 

“T’ve nothing but a saddle stiffness,” says I, hasti- 
ly. ‘In God’s name, sir, drop the artillery.” 

‘My name is Roderick MelIntyre,” said he, lower- 
ing his weapon. ‘‘ Do ye wish to see me?” 

“In no way except that of sociability, Mr. McIntyre. 
As for me, I am a private traveller, John Porteous, 
on my road to the coast. I took this hut for a tav- 
ern, and beg your pardon.” 

“So it is‘a tavern,” agreed the old man, eying me 
warily and approaching the door, “ and a damned poor 
one. Come to the light where a body can see ye. If 
ye lie to me, man, I’ll-blow ye to purgatory. Are ye 
for the King?” 

This was puzzling,:and, for the sake of thought I 
fumbled with my snuff-box. In my time I have han- 
dled many kinds, and by chance the box I had in my 
pocket was.the jewelled one which a slipped Ace ac- 
quired for me from an officer in Philadelphia? Inside 
the lid Was a youth’s portrait, which I had never re- 
marked particularly, but at which Master Rod- 
erick’s eyes flashed eagerly when I offered him a 
pinch. 

“Say no more,” he cried; “that box has made ye 
a trusted heart-friend to the MeIntyre from this on, 
Porteous. Surely ye’re no Continental. Mayhap ye’ve 
been over the water?” He tapped the picture with his 
finger. ‘“ Have ye seen the young gentleman? Speak 
out, sir. Look you, I carried a pike at Culloden, and 
saw the dead there thick as pebbles.” 

Thus it dawned upon me that the _ portrait 
was of Charles Stuart. I acted accordingly, and 
the veteran Jacobite and .I sneezed reverently to- 
gether over the Pretender’s features with the utmost 
cordiality. I tossed the.snuff-box hospitably on the 
table. 

“And there’s dead nearer than Culloden,” 
marked, as I told him of the corpse in the road. 

At this his face changed; he caught me by the 
shoulder, and whisked me back from the door, closing 
it behind us. The only room of the house was scanti- 
ly lighted by a single window. 

“ What’s that you said?” asked he. “Is Tony dead? 
He was my messenger. There’s deviltry afoot here, 
but, by the rock of—” 


I re- 


He stopped short, with a sighing intaking of his 
breath. 

“ Hacked at the ear,” he reflected. “So, so—I am 
thinking that Il be Guthrie. Ay, that ‘Il be Guthrie 
for certain. They fancy they have old Rory on his 
knees, but, trust me, Porteous, we'll give ’em a rouse 
ret.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” I protested. “I have no 
mind for your cursed feuds. Let me take the road in 
peace, as I came.” 

“T misdoubt ye’ll find the road a hot one, friend. 
Listen to the contrivance of it: A fortnight since, 
I, Roderick MeIntyre, offered by handbill a reward 
for the head of a hellish American partisan of these 
parts, known to infamy as Robert Tatnall. By post 
I had an answer, telling me to come alone to this de- 
serted house, ready to change the money for the goods, 
—and ye cannot dare a McIntyre, as is well known. 
Here I came, and Tony with me. I despatched him to 
some true Royalists in the neighborhood to notify ’em 
of my errand, and he, you tell me, lies dead, with the 
mark of another bloody traitor on him.” 

“Do you buy heads in Georgia?” says I, in a 
shudder. “Well, ’tis no business of mine, thank 
Heaven.” 

“That’s as it may be,” he retorted, looking at me 
steadily. ‘‘ More than likely this place is watched, and 
here you are with me, and, I conceive, a sharer in the 
business and an ally, willy-nilly. Do ye swallow the 
situation, Porteous?” 

He threw open the door, and we stared about us in 
silence. The shining green forest gave no signal of 
life or human presence; the white sandy trail could 
be seen for nigh a quarter-mile. No more quiet pic- 
ture could be imagined than this prospect, as it lay 
before us in the peaceful, glowing sunlight; it was 
hard to think that murder brooded, mayhap, behind 
the shimmer of the foliage. McIntyre whistled 
thoughtfully. 

“°Tis a poor fortress for defence,” said he, scowling 
into the wilderness. ‘fA rush would ruin us. And 
yet I’m of the opinion that a taking alive is what 
they’re after; Guthrie and Tatnall have ingenuity in 
their usage of living prisoners. How d’ye fancy burn- 
ing pitch betwixt the fingers, Mr. Porteous?” 

I faced him with an exclamation, but he was en- 
gaged in bolting a rude shutter over the window open- 
ing. There was Dido, tethered close at hand, and I 
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had resolved to spring up and gallop for it, when my 
eyes lit on the bent figure of a man toiling in the sand 
of the road. I called to McIntyre. 

“The creature carries a pack,” says the Scotchman. 
“It’s possible he’s the one who seeks me, and all our 
ado is needless. Man, I’ve an elegant scheme!” 

“ Which is?” 

“D’ye see the ladder? I am thinking that were ye 
to go aloft, sir, and lay hid on yon rafter over our 
heads, ye might be in ambush to spoil any game, if 
so be there is one.” 

I dare say that it was rather curiosity than any 
generous courage which prompted me to follow his 
advice. There was no flooring to the loft, but I stretch- 
ed out on a log which served for a beam and which 
concealed me altogether. McIntyre stationed himself 
at the table, and after a space of what I must own was 
a nervous silence the door was darkened by the shadow 
of a man. He entered stooping; a broad hat was 
pulled down over his ears, and, despite the heat, his 
chin was muffled in a neck-cloth. I noted with a cer- 
tain sickish qualm that he carried a bag of sacking, 
wherein something round rolled from corner to cor- 
ner as he moved. 


II 


“Stand in your tracks,” commanded old Roderick, 
and the new-comer obeyed, seeming to shift his gaze 
about the room. 

“Where’s your companion?” said he. His voice 
came thickly, and he kept a hand on the door-post. 
* You were to be alone, McIntyre.” 

“ What companion?” 

“ Another man has joined you.” : 

“See for yourself if I’m alone or not. Men can 
come and go unseen in spite of you, my friend. You 
are safe, if you mean me fair.” oa 

The man tossed the bag at the Scotchman’s feet; 
it fell with a soft thud, and the something inside was 
not disclosed. 

“ Give me the money,” said he, hoarsely. 

“Nay,” the other answered. ‘ Show me what you 
have.” 

* Look, then. It is what you want.” 


MelIntyre’s jaw set with a fierce desire as his glance © 


dropped for an instant to the brown sacking. The 
man leaned forward expectantly; McIntyre would not 
stoop over, and he kept the visitor guarded with his 
pistol. My eyes and ears were riveted upon the 
strange interview, else my suspicions might have been 
raised before they were, but now I was suddenly con- 
gg of the sound of men running on the turf out- 
side. 

“Take your hand inside that door,” roared the 
Scotchman. ‘Wave no signals. What have: you 
fetched me?” 

“'Tatnall’s head, you fool!” 

The man kicked a yellow pumpkin out of the bag, 
flung off his hat, and showed his face. MelIntyre 
blazed point-blank at it. I dropped to the threshold, 
and fired both my pistols at a couple of men who were 
almost at the door. One of them fell screaming; the 
other wavered, and then halted by his wounded com- 
rade, and dragged him off into the thicket, shaking 
his fist and berating a distant knot of other scoun- 
drels who apparently had been too cautious for the 
charge. 

Within the cabin McIntyre and Tatnall were locked 
in a beastlike struggle, for the latter had dodged the 
shot and gripped the Scotchman by the waist. But 
he was no match for his opponent, let alone the two 
of us. I soon had the rebel on his face, and his hands 
bound securely with his own neckerchief. 


III 


But so far as I was concerned our victory had its 
darker side, for by my share in the affray I had set 
myself beyond recall on the side of MeIntyre, and his 
enemies were now sure to treat us both alike in the 
event of capture—a contingency which, reasoning from 
the number of our besiegers, was a likely one. More- 
over, during the onslaught the villains had made off 
with Dido, and with the Royalist’s horse as well. I 
reasoned quickly. Our only safety lay in the use of 
Tatnall as a hostage. And for a moment I thought 
that even this chance was lost. 

While I was making fast the captive’s hands, old 
McIntyre leaned against the wall, his great frame 
atremble with passion and the exertion of the fight. 
I bade him to reload our pistols. 

“Time enough for that,” says he. ‘“ First there’s 
to be a trifle done here. Die, ye snake!” 

With these words he whipped out a dirk and swung 
at Tatnall’s throat, snarling like a mastiff. In my 
horrified surprise at his savagery, I managed only to 
swerve the thrust by an inch; the dagger plunged into 
the flesh of the shoulder, and the crimson spurted. I 
leaped for the musket. 

* By the Lord,” I cried, “another move and you 
shall have it. Do you butcher a man defenceless?” 

The prisoner spit curses, and the other glared, threw 
down his knife, and finally laughed at me. 

“Ye’re no acquainted with our manners, Porteous. 
The swine would have done the same.” 

“ That I would,” said Tatnall, wriggling to ease his 
wound, which turned out to be a slight one. “ Stab 
me if you like, big Rory. Your own days are at an 
end, and you know it. You’ll pass on this night, Rory 
McIntyre, and Guthrie serves the trap.” 

He smiled as if he were in the pit at a comedy; I 
must admit, however, that I could not share his plea- 
santry. We prepared our pieces for another battle, 
and then circled the cabin on an inspection. The 
Garden of Eden could have presented no more peace- 
ful and quiet beauty than did the flowering grove about 
us. No hostile token disturbed it; the spot seemed the 
very abode of the spirit of peace. But MclIntyre’s 
ruddy face began to twitch and pale, and when 
we returned to the door the old man had loosened his 
cravat. : 

“T’ve no stomach for this,’ he muttered. “ Why 
don’t they fire and be done? A McIntyre will give 
and ,take in the open while he can stand, but this 
is fearsome — fearsome. Listen! They'll be all about 
us.” 
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Wood-birds were cheeping and calling in every di- 
rection, and it was indeed uncanny to distinguish now 
and again a human note among the pretty sounds. 
They were the signals of Guthrie and his men. Rory 
sprang out impulsively. 

“Come what may, I’ll not stand this,’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Holding both his empty hands aloft, he walked half 
a dozen paces down the road. A bullet sang and a 
jet of sand flew up at his feet. He stopped, looking 
about him wildly, his white head twisting from side 
to side. ‘There was no second shot. When he took 
another step, another bullet popped into the trail. 
Thin threads of smoke betrayed the whereabouts of 
the marksmen, but there were no commands, save the 
incessant piping of the birds. McIntyre rejoined me 
at the rest-house,.and it was not hard to see that his 
nerve was close to a break-down. 

“They won’t leave us stir or parley,” said he, mois- 
tening his lips. 

“Parley they must,”.I retorted. ‘Can't we buy 
them off with Tatnall?” 

“Ye don’t know Guthrie; he thinks he has us now, 
and wouldn’t spare us if his own mother was at our 
merey. Nor would Tatnall consent. Ask him.” 

I did so. The rebel chuckled as before, and regard- 
ed me defiantly. 

* You’re a fool, whosoever you are,” he sneered. “ I'll 
make no bargains.” . 

* What if I let you free?” 

*T don’t care tuppence,”’ he said. “Do as you 
choose, and your best device will bring you the worst 
of it. Look on the sun while you can, Rory, for 
Guthrie will come to no terms until you’re dead.” 

“Ye hear?” asked McIntyre, glancing blackly at his 
dagger. 

**T do that,” said I. “If your death would advan- 
tage us in this plight, why not encompass it?” 

* What wood vat he demanded, with a finger on 
his trigger. ‘‘ Ye’d turn on me?” ibs 

“No,” I answered. “ I’ve a bit of hocus-pocus in my 
mind.” ‘ 


IV 


Our stratagem was only half concocted, when it was 
necessary to gag Tatnall for fear of his shouting a 
warning then and there. This done, we raised him up, 
hobbled his feet so that he could walk only with dif- 
ficulty, and left him propped against the table while 
we concluded the scheme. McIntyre was disposed to 
scout at it. He was for holding out on the chance 
of help from his friends. 

“Mind ye,” he grumbled, “I’m no play-actor. Can 
ve make a harlequin out of a fighting McIntyre?” 

“Tis better than waiting here to let ’em take 
you,” [ urged. ‘“‘ We’re outnumbered ten to one.” 

* Well,” he agreed, “let us be about it. First to 
draw their fire. Old Rory won’t be seen to drop with- 
out a fine excuse. Give ’em a stinging volley.” 

Accordingly we took up positions by the door and 
let fly. When the enemy began to reply in kind I 
gave my companion the word. He showed his tall fig- 
ure in the opening, and as one of the hostile bullets 
popped on the door-post, he threw up his arms and 
fell flat over the threshold. Thereupon the mus- 
ketry was silenced. . 

“How did..[ do it?” whispered the Scotchman. 
“Man, that was a grand fall; pull me inside a bit. 
Look out for Guthrie now, and ‘don’t trust him nearer 
nor a rod.” 

The next act in the drama was for Tatnall, but even 
though I threatened him with instant death he refused 
to take the part voluntarily. So I twisted a grip on 
his collar and held him up in the entrance for his 
friends to see, throttling him industriously with one 
hand, while with the other I waved a strip of white 
shirt over his head. The fellow struggled to make a 
sound, but all in vain, and I kept out’ of sight behind 
him, praying that the signal might attract Guthrie’s 
curiosity at least. 

“Can ye see the scoundrels?” muttered McIntyre 
from the floor. “I’m fair sick of this. I feel a resur- 
rection coming, Porteous.” 

“Lie still,” says I, shaking Tatnall’s flag of truce. 
“ Lie still, because they’re stirring.” ‘ 

To my relief, a couple of men emerged from the 
tangle of trees and returned step by step‘ across the 
clearing. I made a short advance to meet them, re- 
taining a stout grasp on Tatnall, whom helplessness and 
dumb rage had reduced almost to a trembling fit. One 
of the interviewers I judged, from his air of leader- 
ship, to be Guthrie; he was a short squat man, of an 
exceedingly evil disposition of countenance. We were, 
say. fifty feet apart, when I held up my hand. 

“Is Rory dead?” shouted the short man. “It’s 
a shame if he died so easily. And who are you, 
to run your plaguy nose into our business? Why, 
you—” 

“Hold hard,” says I. “Here’s a friend of yours 
whose throat I'll cut without ceremony unless you 
come to terms and stick by them. McelIntyre’s my uncle. 
He’s stiff and stark in the cabin, as you can see, dead 
as possible, and you’ve done the trick. What more do 
you want, Mr. Guthrie, if that’s your name?” 

“ Curse it!” cried Guthrie, “ we want all enemies to 
the cause—and we’ll have ’em, too.” 

At this the other fellow made a movement with his 
gun. 
~ “Tisten to reason,” I retorted, and brandishing a 
hunting-knife around Tatnall’s neck. “I’m no enemy 
of yours, and all I ask is a decent treatment of my 
uncle’s corpse. None of your scalping and clipping 
for me, Guthrie. Give me our horses, let me carry 
my dead out of this hell-hole, and Tatnall here goes 
free. Otherwise—well, here’s a desperate sharp point 
for him.” 

My prisoner’s face was black with his mad efforts 
to speak and with the choking I was giving him, and 
if the gag slipped it was all over with us. I sent up 
a fervent petition that the parley might be a short 
one. 

“What says Bob Tatnall?” asked the rebel leader. 

“Bob Tatnall says nothing,” I answered, grimly, 
“nor does my hand leave him until this thing is con- 
cluded, one way or the other.” 
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“Why, we've done our purpose,” cried Guthrie of 
a sudden, “if Rory is really dead, and I saw him 
fall with these eyes. You shall have a horse and a 
safe ride to his own gate. Now leave us Tatnall.” 

““When I have Rory’s body in a place of safety, and 
not before.” 

“ You don’t trust me?” 

I toyed with the hunting-knife by way of answer, 
and Guthrie said a word to his comrade, who imme- 
diately turned tail and scuttled for the woods. 

“We shall follow as you ride,” said Guthrie, sul- 
lenly. “If your agreement is broken, look out for 
your skin, that’s all.” 

“IT shall not go ahead to be shot in the back.” I 
observed. Dido had been loosed, and was trotting to 
my side with a whinny of recognition. ‘“ You and 
your friends must take the van, my good sir. And, 
mark this, you are too near now for comfort. A hun- 
dred yards, Guthrie, if you please, or—” 

“Oh, be hanged to you!” he exclaimed. “ Were it 
not for Bob, there'd be no further talk. Keep your 
side of the convention and I'll keep mine.” 

Vv 

So we separated, and I executed a cautious retreat 
to the rest-house. There lay MelIntyre, making an 
admirable exhibition of death for the benefit of our 
foes. 

“These flies will be the killing of me,” he moaned. 
‘** Poke ’em off, for the love of mercy.” 

A rope from my saddle made an excellent neck- 
noose and halter to lead the captive with, and his gag 
was re-enforced, while his eyes, if they could have had 
the power, would have murdered us a score of times 
in as many seconds. Then I guided the mare close 
in front of the threshold; fortunately, it stood high 
above the ground, or I never should have succeeded in 
raising the supposititious corpse to Dido’s back. From 
a distance Guthrie was watching us intently, and any 
indication of life in the Scotchman would have spoiled 
all. But by dint of much straining and puffing I set 
him in the saddle, laid him face down on the horse’s 
neck, and pretended to secure him there with cord, 
while McIntyre under his breath bewailed the coward- 
ly ignominy of the whole proceeding. Finally I ob- 
tained some direction from him as to the road, and 
the procession moved. 

The cortége was a rare one. In the lead the rebels 
marched, more than a dozen of them, and I hoped 
that none were left to ambuscade us from the rear. 
Behind the footmen rode Guthrie astride of Rory’s 
charger, keeping such a careful observation on us that 
his progress resembled that of a crab. Our own place 
was a good piece back of him. Tatnall limped pain- 
fully on his leading-string, which I had tied fast for 
security around my waist. Walking alongside Dido, I 
bristled with our fire-arms, and kept a hand affection- 
ately on the body of my new uncle. He whispered sev- 
eral times that his endurance was at an end, but | 
besought him to wait until the lay of the land gave 
us some chance of escape, or until he knew that we were 
in the neighborhood of re-enforcement and friends. 
When we reached the corner of a cross-road he grunt- 
ed in my ear that half a mile to the left was a Roy- 
alist stockade, where we would be as safe as if in 
Charleston, and I summoned Guthrie to a halt. 

“ Here we part,” I called. 

* We must have a look first,” said he, riding nearer. 
“T don’t believe that the old villain’s dead.” 

The band was creeping up, and affairs looked peril- 
ous. I cocked a pistol. 

“ Another step and Tatnall’s full of lead,” I cried. 
“Keep your distance.” I was watching them close- 
ly, pulling in the mean time on the halter, so that 
our hostage would be in easy reach. But if the ene- 
my should attack, I knew as well as any one that to 
take Tatnall’s life would be slim satisfaction for the 
loss of our own. While this was going on there was 
a stir behind me. [I spun on my heel and saw in an 
instant what had happened. 

Tatnall had sidled up to the recumbent McIntyre, 
and with a short snap of the wrist had tossed my open 
snuff-box full in the Scotchman’s face. Unseen by 
either of us, the prisoner had filched the box from the 
table in the hut, and waited all this time for a chance 
to use it, and, although his hands were bound, he 
had used it to advantage. ‘The jewelled portrait of 
the Pretender tinkled on Dido’s hoof, and MelIntyre 
gasped with the smarting in his nostrils until the veins 
of his neck were swollen beyond belief. 

I sliced the cord with my knife and made Tatnall 
free. 

“Here’s your patriot, Guthrie,” I shouted. “ Give 
me your word—” 

* Ker-choo, ker-choo!” roared Melntyre. 

* What the devil’s that?” yelled Guthrie, in some as- 
tonishment, but starting forward. 

* A-choo—and be dabbed to ye!” repeated Rory, the 
tears running down his cheeks. 

I vaulted to the saddle behind him; Dido quivered 
with the unaccustomed weight as I gave her the spurs 
rowel-deep. Balls whizzed around us, and one of them 
pinked me harmlessly in the leg. But Guthrie was the 
only real danger; he was well mounted and gaining 
at every stride, for my mare was overloaded. 

“We can’t make it,” says I to McIntyre. “ The ras- 
eal’s trying to load again. Wheel, till I give him a 
bullet.” 

“T’m blinded and afire,” bellowed the Tory. “ Do 
the best ye can, Porteous.” 

I twisted about, and chanced a shot from one of the 
small-arms. Our pursuer’s ‘steed must have taken 
it in the chest, for the fore legs gave way together, and 
the horse pitched down, carrying Guthrie with him. 

“Yonder’s the stockade. Did ye settle him?” cried 
McIntyre. 

“T think I killed the horse, anyhow.” 

“Ye fool, the horse is mine,” said Roderick, indig- 
nantly. “I won a hundred guineas on him in Savan- 
nah. Ye shall answer for this.” 

“Sir, you used up all my snuff,” I retorted, “ and 
the box is lost.” 

“ Well, well, Jet ns call it quits,” said McIntyre, as 
we cantered through the gate and were greeted by the 
congratulations of the little garrison. 
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Chimmie Fadden: Secrets from Belowstairs 


A Learned Dissertation on the Achievement of the Tip 


°VE. stopped wondering why country cottages like 

our folks live in are as big as hotels. Dey has to 

be. If dey wasn’t we'd have to sleep our visitors 

in de barn, or put up tents on de lawn. Dere is 

a tent on de lawn now, but it’s for tea, not sleep. 

Listen: we had a golf toinament down our way, 

and Whiskers and Miss Fannie invites a house party 

for it. Dere was tree married couples, and six goils 

what was deir daughters. Dat makes a square dozen; 

but when dey takes tea, and Mr. Paul’s gang joined 
de bunch, dey looked like a tousand. Sure! 

Mr. Paul’s was a stag party. He didn’t have no 
room for deir valets. so I 
had de job of me life helping 
his Chap valet take care of 
de gents. I was de busiest 
ting dat ever buzzed—except 
Duchess. Alongside her I 
looked like I was having my 
day off; but I didn’t get more 
dan enough sleep to count ten 
in, at dat. 

Tips? My. my! Duchess 
must have a bank roll, now, 
dat would buy de Cunard 
steamers, wit enough left 
over to blow me off to. de 
teeater, wit beer and frank- 
furters, after de show. I’m 
not so woise at dragging 
house party tips meself. 

At our place de gents was 
oldsters, and I’d say to ’em 
at night, “ What time will 
I fetch coffee to your room in 
de morning, sir?” 

“Oh, about eight o’clock,” 
says dey. 

“Yes, sir.” I says. “ Will 
I soive Scotch or rye coffee?” 
I says, winking solemn. 

“Rye coffee, wit plain wa- 
ter,” says dey, producing, 
witout pain, from deir vest 
pockets. 

At Mr. Paul’s de gents 
was youngsters, so I didn’t 
make no bluff at de game. I 
just says, “ Scotch or rye in 
de morning, sir?” 

“Scotch,” dey says, “ wit 
soda,” says dey. 

“Wit plenty of ice?” | 
Says, watching deir hands go 
into deir jeans. 

“Plenty of ice, Chames.” 
says dey; and dey digs up 
like dey was Aafeared deit 
boodle would boin deir jeans 
if dey didn’t separate from 
it quick. 

Dat was de best line of 
graft I had to part de gents 
from deir incomes, but Duch- 
ess had a bundle of tricks 
dat was wonders. Listen: a 
maid has a woman to deal 
avit, where a valet must stack 
up against a man; and only 
de foolish tinks a woman 
won't tip if she is touched 
gentle. Duchess says deir 
ain’t no use to try to scratch 
or scare a tip out of a wo- 
man like you can out of a 
man: but if dey gets de wort 
of deir green wafers deir 
poisse is yours, wit no string 
on it, 

Duchess fetched de loidies 
deir tea, or chocolate, or 
whatever dinky drink dey 
had before dey chases from 
deir rooms in de morning: 
but her big drag, where she 
caught on like a mice, was 
piping ’em off just before 
dey starts for de links. 

* Pardon, m/amzelle,” | 
hear her say. “ If m’amzelle 
is going for to play witout no hat might not one bring 
her lovely hair over so, out so, down so, around so, 
and up so?” 

All de time she was making passes at de goil’s hair, 
fetching it up and down, and back and front. Den de 
goil takes a peek in de glass, and says, “ Hortense, you 
is a wonder! My hair did look like a fright, for to be 
sure. But IT never can do a ting wit my hair after 
washing it. You must learn me how you done dat. 
You will find my poisse on my dressing table—or de 
mantle piece—or perhaps on de bureau—or maybe in 
de top left-hand drawer—or in de pocket of de skoit 
1 wore vesterday—fetch it, please.” 

Duchess fetches de poisse, looking like she was say- 
ing, “ What on eart can dis beautiful young loidy want 
wit her pocket-book ?” 

De b. vy. 1. opens six different parts of her poisse, 
digs out a chunk of your Uncle Sammy’s trade-marked 
bullion from each part, and slips ‘em to Duchess, who 
is looking like she was going to fall in a fit wit sur- 
prise. 

Can you beat her? What! 

But dat wasn’t her best stunt of cheerful woiker. 

Hark: She sizes up every loidy in de party de foist 


afternoon dey comes, makes out a list of how much 
she'd land each one for, and, p’chee! she comes witin 
half a bear of calling de toin to a*dot. : 

“Chames,” she says to me, “see de fat old loidy 
what was a beauty in her day.” 

“Which one was de beaut?” I says, rubbering, but 
not getting next. 

“Which one! Mon Dieu, which one would it be 
but de one what is dividing herself like a hour glass 
wit a goil’s corset, and who won’t take her hubby’s 
hand for to be helped out of de cart, but waits for bote 
Whiskers and Mr. Paul to help her?” 





Have to sleep our visitors in de barn 


“ De one wit de pump-a-door hair, and de glad eye? 
I says. 

* De same. Dat woman is trying to ensmall her- 
self—what you say?—reduce herself, and will eat at 
de table only what will keep her half alive.” 

* She'll starve to deat on our hands for sure!” I 

SaVS. 
“Not while yvour wife is alive,” says Duchess. 
* When I calls on her at night to see is she comforta- 
ble. I shall say, ‘Madame’s appetite is too delicate. 
Madam must force herself to eat, or de roses will de- 
part from madame’s cheeks. Madame must permit me 
to bring her un petit morceau before she retires.’ She 
will say, ‘If you tink best, Hortense ’"—I has soived 
her before. Den I will get from housekeeper—who 
gets part of our tips—a plate of cold chicken and ham, 
a jar of paté, a dozen olives farcies, a box of biscuits, 
a nice ripe fromage de Brie, and a bottle of bur- 
gundy.” 

“oil alive! Is she going to give a supper party?” 
I says. 

“ Yes—for one. She makes away wit de whole tray 
full herself. Den I say, ‘Dormez bien, madame, de 
beaux réves, and she will say, ‘Tank you, Hortense; 


I tink I will sleep and dream well after dat nice lit- 
tle supper. Buy yourself a pair of gloves.’ Den she 
will give me—” 

“ What?” I says. 

“Twenty-five frane every day she is here!” 

* Chee!” I says. * I wish she was in for life!” 

“Tt is not much,” says Duchess. ‘ If you get half 
as much from her husband, and de odder soivants get 
half as much more, what it is?” 

“ It’s ten American plunks,” says I. 

“ Very well. Dat is all it cost ’em: deir daughter do 
not tip. It would cost ’em ten times as much at de 
club house. De rich make of 
de complaint about de_ tip 
What would dey get witout 
de tip?” 

“Dey would get left, all 
right,” I says. 

* Dat goil wit de complex- 
ion of tan is pretty good, 
too,” Duchess goes on, piping 
off a goil wit back and 
shoulders on her like de ser- 
geant in front of de recruit- 
ing office at de head of de 
Bowery. 

**She’d make a good mid- 
dle-weight, for fair,” I says. 

“She tips liberal,” says 
Duchess. “I remember her.” 

“Ts she anodder supper 
party?” I says. 

“No, dat would spoil her 
figure. But I smuggle de 
cigarette to her room. Also, 
I massage her when she 
come back from de golf, hot 
and dusty. Dat make her 
look cool and fresh at de 
five o’clock tea, where de 
odder goils, all of de hot and 
red, look like toity cent by 
her side. She is good for two 
dollar a day.” 

* Murder!” says I. 

“ De old loidy wit de pale 
face and de black brows,” 
says Duchess, twigging a 
grand dame what Whiskers 
helps out of de victoria like 
she was a queen, “she speak 
very good French. She keep 
me up half de night wit de 
gossip. 

“Of golf?” says I. 

“Bah de golf! I tells her 
a bunch of news dat make 
her say, ‘ Hortense, you is a 
wicked little wretch! If ever 
you need a good place come 
to me.” 

“What’s dis you say to 
her dat makes you so 
solid?” : 

“ Oh,” says Duchess, “ if one 
knows notting wit piment in 
it of people in our set— 
why, spice is easy to invent 
when one gossip wit a loidy 
dat likes spice, and tips lib- 
eral.” 

* You won’t leave a honest 
pedigree in de Four Hun- 
dred,” I says. 

“T shall leave all I find,” 
says Duchess. “Dat loidy 
wit de goil in short skoits is 
very generous, too. De goil 
is her daughter and should 
went into long skoits years 
ago; but mama will not have 
a young loidy daughter about 
her. Mama play golf. She 
is—what you say?—a_ crack 
de chack player.” 

“How does dat help your 
graft?” 

“Oh, madame need a little 
stimulent as she go around 
de course.” 

*Dere is cups on de putting greens, but notting to 
drink in ’em,” says I. 

* No,” savs Duchess, “ but when she play I go around 
wit de gallery.” 

“Ts vou de stimulent?” 

“T earry a flask,” says Duchess. ‘ Sometime: ma- 
dame ask me for her handkerchief. It is warm, eh? 
I give her her handkerchief for to wipe her lips. She 
is most glad to get it—and tankful to me. It is a 
very smal! flask.” 

“ Police!” J yells. 

“Oh,” gays Duchess, “a loidy’s maid do well to 
know someting beside how to button boots—if she look 
for de tip!” 

Say, do you wonder dat Duchess likes house par- 
ties? If we has many of ’em dis summer I guess 
we'll buy dat little French restaurant she has _ her 
eye on. We'd buy it sooner if it wasn’t for dat Chap 
valet of Mr. Paul’s. He don’t get wise on how to 
get tips, but, my, my!.he collared a lot of mine. De 
way dat Oriental beggar can draw for a flush or 
straight and fill—wow! I’m tinking dose Emerson 
and Carlyle mugs he reads must be wise guys on poker. 
What! 



































Dr. John H. Barrows 


ROBABLY no college in the world 
P boasts a more cosmopolitan presi- 

dent than does that at Oberlin, 
Ohio. , 

President John Henry Barrows is one 
of the intellectual strong men of the age. 
The story of the World’s Congress of 
Religions, in which he brought together 
the religious representatives of twelve 
hundred millions of people, is one known 
to the civilized world. In 1893 men 
stood aghast at the achievement of this 
Chicago clergyman who dared break down 
the barriers of conservatism and set tol- 
eration adrift on the intellectual winds of 
heaven—Professor Max Muller, Castelar, 
President Washburn of Robert College, 
and Mozoomdar of Calcutta were some 
of the men who felt the force and recog- 
nized the might of President Barrows’s un- 
derstanding. 

His world journey of 1896 and 1897 
as the representative of American Chris- 
tianity was the logical outgrowth of the 
work begun with the parliament in Chi- 
cago. During this tour he conferred with 
Greek patriarchs, Mohammedan doctors, 
with Parsees, Hindu pundits, high-priests 
of Buddhism and Shintoism, Confucianist 
philosophers, and hundreds of Christians. 

Over seven hundred and fifty addresses 
since his return in 1897 is his record on 
the lecture platform. For the most part 
he has chosen large themes, often dilating 
on the splendid beneficence of American 
influence in the Orient, as he has seen it. 

When, three years ago, Dr. Barrows was 
called to the presidency of Oberlin Col- 
lege he found a most congenial field for 
his strenuous and wide-reaching activities. 

Oberlin, with its students from all civ- 
ilized lands, is a college for the masses. 
It is a thoroughly practical and American 
institution, which has to its credit several 
white marks along the line of educational 
progression. In 1840, it was from Oberlin 
the first woman received her diploma. 
During the years preceding the civil war 
the little village was a hot-bed of aboli- 
tionism, and Oberlin was the first college 
to open its doors to the negro. 

Since he became the President of Ober- 
lin Dr. Barrows has added nearly a mill- 
ion dollars to the college equipment, as 
well as a fine chemical laboratory donated 
by Louis H. Severance, and a men’s gym- 
nasium donated by Dr. and Mrs. Lucien 
C. Warner, all of New York city. 

It is Dr. Barrows’s aim not only to add 
several millions more to the equipment of 
Oberlin, but also to keep the college in 
closest accord with the highest educational 
ideals. 

His motto, “Inspiration is better than 
information,” speaks for the man and the 
direction he has finally given his life- 
work. 

Besides being the foremost apostle of 
tolerance, President Barrows has been a 
prolific author of works—theological, bio- 
graphical, and literary. He has also lec- 
tured before audiences of French scholars, 
and to students of every leading American 
university. He has given the Dudley lec- 
ture at Harvard, the Morse lectures at 
Union Seminary; he inaugurated the Has- 
kell lectures in the University of Chicago, 
the Barrows lectures in India, and the 
Lowe lectures in the University of Mich- 
igan. 

No one, savant or plough-boy, can deny 
the cosmopolitanism of Oberlin’s Presi- 
dent or the merit of his achievements. 
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Work of the Municipal Art 
Society 


RTISTIC calamities in the decora- 
tion’ of New York city are avert- 
ed by the Municipal Art Society, 

especially organized for that beneficent 
purpose. Unfortunately, its influence is 
not retroactive, and many misshapen 
things continue to adorn the public parks 
and to writhe in the highways—for the 





inanimate bronzes and marble often seem 
to wriggle for shame of their own ugli- 
ness when the gaze of the sight-seer is 
fastened upon them. The society had’ its 
origin in the misplaced zeal of patriots 
from other countries, who desired to 
ornament the metropolis with the effigies 
of celebrities from their native lands. So 
the city has Robert Burns with his neck 
awry, and until recently a Bolivar who 
rode on a horse of a model taken from the 
life of another age. 

It was the original intention of the 
purifiers of municipal art to direct their 
energies to public parks and monuments. 
The organization is composed of artists, 
sculptors, art amateurs, and a few archi- 
tects and landscape experts. Within its 
ranks the society has enough expert ad- 
vice to beautify the whole country. At 
first reviled as a band of faddists, the 
Municipal Art Society has grown in 
strength and influence. The law now re- 
quires that nothing in the way of public 
decorations or of monuments be done 
without the aid and the final judgment 
and approval of the official monstrosity- 
destroyers. The result has been a marked 
improvement all through the city. 

Where the society has been unable to 
entirely stay the hands of the vandals, 
it has at least saved a fragment of many 
notable structures. A part of the only 
bit of pure Egyptian architecture in this 
country, the Tombs, was preserved to one 
of the islands at the request of the society. 
There is a scheme now on foot to remove 
the monoliths from the old Colonnade Ho- 
tel in Lafayette Place to Bryant Park. 
When the cry was raised that it was use- 
less to wait longer for the tearing down 
of the City Hall, the society raised a voice 
which impressed the whole metropolis 
with the beauties of the structure, and 
silenced all talk of demolishing New 
York’s finest public building. The decora- 
tions on the walls of the temple of justice 
known as the Criminal Courts Building 
are the result of a competition held under 
the auspices of the society. When an 
organization speaks of erecting a monu- 
ment, or when public-spirited citizens 
wish to express admiration for a hero by 
building an arch of staff and lumber, they 
seek the aid of the curators of public 
taste. 

Many an atrocity about to be reared in 
the name of art or patriotism has received 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSIOwW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures i colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
— v. 





PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
tute feeding for infants. BorRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood first among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many 
small annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
yen <li Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
—| V. 





WHEN Foe are in Rome, do as the Romans do; 
America ditto. Have the best; Cook’s IMPERIAL 
Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





Goop health is real wealth—ABBorTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, is a veritable fortune to the weak. 
—[Ae Vv. 
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The finest 


Imported Cigar 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 





We have been selected to make 
the cigars for the 


Official and Royal Banquets 
at the Coronation of 


King Edward VIL. 


CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO., 


177 Pearl Street, New York. 
—Zulueta Street, Havana. 
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its coup de grace before it had a good 
chance to lift its head. 

Not only art, but utility is considered 
by the indefatigable art critics. There is 
a plan now to provide “ islands of safety ” 
in some of the busiest thoroughfares. 
These are raised platforms where persons 
who wish to rest from the effort of dodg- 
ing cabs and trolley-cars may find tem- 
porary shelter. The society is preparing 
designs for suitable islands. It is con- 
sidering, too, the expediency of having de- 
vices which shall automatically stop 
trolley-cars on either side of the islands, 
or at least check their progress. It is 
also proposed to have transfer stations 
of approved artistic design in the streets, 
so that there may be places of dryness for 
the wayfarers who have no umbrellas, yet 
are obliged to stand in the rain until their 
street car arrives. 

Another plan is the trellising and orna- 
mentation of the hideous structure of the 


Elevated railroad which occupies so large 


a space in Battery Park. 


There may be other cities where such a | 


band of enthusiasts as that which guards 
New York from Vandals, Huns, and Visi- 
goths of this modern time might start 
on an appreciated crusade. 





—— 
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A New Terror for Authors 


HE telephone has a_ new terror for 
I authors. Mr. Henry Edward Rood, 
author of Hardwicke, which the 
Harpers have just published, was “ called 
up” the other day by an unknown femi- 
nine reader of ,his book, who inquired if 
he was responsible for Hardwicke, to which 
Mr. Rood pleaded guilty. “ Well, when did 
you live in 2” said the voice over 
the wire. “Never,” replied Mr. Rood, 
promptly. “What! Never lived in 
——?” came the sceptical answer. 
“That’s very strange, as you’ve described 
our church row to a T, and even our min- 
ister. Why, everybody has_ recognized 
him! And you say you never lived in 
? Humph! Very strange! I don’t 
believe you. . . Good-by.” 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Baker’s Cocoa 


Baker’s Chocolate 


if the dealer delivers you 
an article not made by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
please iet us know. 

Our Trade-mark 























is on every package of 
the genuine goods. 
Celebrated for more 
than 120 years as the 
finest Cocoa and Choc- 
olate in the world. 


Walter Baker & Go. Ltd, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 
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’ SOAP 


AT YOUR. DEALERS 


WHY A_LIFE-SAVER? 





Because of its life-preserving qualities. Hidden in this soap 
is a weapon which, in the hands of the weakest woman, is 
powerful to destroy the unseen seeds of infection. Careful and 
exhaustive experiments, by some of the world’s greatest scien- 
tists, have proved that Lifebuoy Soap destroys the living 
seeds of infection, as it is strongly impregnated with a potent 


disinfectant. 


These scientific tests have shown that Life - 


buoy Soap destroys the living germs of typhoid, diphtheria, 
cholera, smallpox, and other infectious disease germs. There- 
fore Lifebuoy Soap is the enemy of disease and the friend 
of health or life, hence a life-saver. At your dealer’s, or by 
mail, two cakes for ten cents. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Booklet of value free if you mention this publication. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED——NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 





To be “fixed for life” is desirable. 
Much more so to be “fixed for death.” 
There is no temporal way for the latter 
better than life insurance. Consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











BOKER’S BITTER 


A sherry-glass full after meals will relieve indigestion. 
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THE “SOHM kk”? HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom 


in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 
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ROTHER HUBBARD, of the Philistine, 
makes a distressful story in his May num- 
ber about the employment of little chil- 
dren in Southerr cotton-mills. He pays 
his attention particularly to South Caro- 
lina, though the conditions that obtain 

there prevail more or less in North Carolina too, and 
in Alabama and Georgia. It is not a new story that 
he tells, but he bas written it more in blood than 
usual. He says he has been to South Carolina, and 
seen the smal! children in some of the mills, and that 
it is an eve-witness account that he gives of boys 
and girls, from six years old and upwards, who work 
from six in the morning until seven at night, stand- 
ing on their feet eleven or twelve hours a day watch- 
ing the threads on flying spindles and tying them 
when they break. He says that in many mills these 
children only last three or four years. Many of them 
die, and of those who survive many are withered and 
stunted and cannot be taught to read. He makes a 
very distressing picture, which nobody can read with- 
out wanting to do something about it right away. 
He may have put his color on somewhat thick, but 
there is no doubt about the evil of child-labor in South- 
ern mills, or about the difficulty, at present, of con- 
trolling it. The mills are in good part maintained 
by Northern capital; a good many of them by capital 
from Massachusetts. Cheap labor is of vital im- 
pertance to their success, and that they should suc- 
ceed is of great importance to the States in which 
they have settled. This dreadful child-labor is cheap, 
of course, but it is not essential to the mills. Never- 
theless, the mill-managers have banded together to 
oppose legislation prohibiting the employment of these 
young children in factories. The mill people seem to 
fear that if labor legislation once begins in the South 
there will be no telling where it will stop. A little 
pamphlet on child-labor in Alabama, issued as an 
appeal to the people and press of New England, has 
been widely circulated during the last five months. It 
tells of the efforts of people in Alabama to get legisla- 
tion prohibiting the employment of children under 
twelve in Alabama factories, and how the mill-owners 
defeated them. It also ineludes two letters from 
highly respectable Massachusetts mill-managers, who 
set out to defend the action of the mills in the matter, 
and make a very bad job of it. The thing is inde- 
fensible. It may be better for these States in the 
South to sacrifice a certain number of children every 
year than to seare off the cotton-mills, but so revolt- 
ing an alternative seems not to be necessary. In the 
June number of Harper’s MAGAZINE, Mr. Richard T. 
Ely, in an interesting description of the town of 
Pelzer, in South Carolina, touches on this matter, and 
says that South Carolina law now prohibits in or- 
dinary cases the employment of children under eleven, 
while in North Carolina, to defeat legislation, the mill- 
owners agreed together not to employ children under 
eleven. Brother Hubbard says, in the Philistine, that 
South Carolina has no law yet that keeps the little 
children out of the mills. Whichever statement is right, 
the main point is that it is the mills, their managers 
and owners, that are hindering decent legislation. The 
appeal made to the North in the matter is an appeal 
to the Northern owners of Southern mills to keep 
their hands off the Southern legislatures in soe far as 
concerns little children. For grown-ups there is no 
appeal. They can take care of themselves and will, 
in due time; and meanwhile the mills are doing them 
good, 


mere cemetery of vegetation; that it is going on 

its nerves and living on stimulants, and that the 
outleok for it is gloomy. That is what Mr. Parsons, 
the landseape architect, has been telling us. Fresh 
from scaring Boston by his declaration that the trees 
on the Common are dying, he says that Central Park 
is a dying park; that the shrubbery, brought to a 
fine state of perfection by the long use of artificial 
means. and the trees of every section, have reached the 
limit of their development, and are beginning to retro- 
grade. The trouble with the Park is that its soil is 
thin and poor. There seems to be no good soil on Man- 
hattan Island except what has been hauled there. Mr. 
Parsons’s confessions about Central Park came out in 
the course of a comparison between that and Prospect 
Park in Brooklyn. Over there, it seems, people make 
themselves absurdly at home in their park, walking 
on the grass, going where they will, doing what they 
will. Nobody restrains or hinders them from any 
reasonable excess, the aim of the authorities being, not 
to keep the people from harming the park, but to keep 
the park in such a condition that it can’t be hurt. For 
several reasons the use of Central Park is more re- 
stricted. There are more people to use it; and it is 
more of a show-place, with more plantations of rare 
shrubs that need protection. But the main reason, 
as Mr. Parsons gives it, is that Prospect Park has a 
strong, rich soil, and the grass and other growths 
there will stand hard use, whereas in Central Park 
the soil is poor, and the sod weak and thin.’ He says 
that if we want to get hard use out of Centrai Park, 
and let people go on the grass freely, instead of only 
now and then as a great treat, the thing to do is to 
cover the whole Park two feet deep with good earth, 
brought from ontside Manhattan Island. Something 
like that has got to be done sooner or later, Mr. Par- 
sons says, if the Park is to be kept up. The earth 
for 700 acres of Park land would cost about a thousand 
dollars an aere, and the replanting would cost more 
than as much more—about a million and a half 
dollars for the whole work, which would have to be 


[’ is agitating to be told that Central Park is a 


spread over a number of years, so that only. a small 
part of the Park should be closed at any one time. 
Make the Park over in this way, and give it plenty of 
water, and a turf could be grown there that would 
stand hard use, and new life given to all its growth 
of trees and shrubbery. 

So says the expert. Does a million and a half seem a 
large sum to spend on dirt, and the betterment of grass 
and trees? Not if one considers that the land occupied 
by Central Park is worth, say, three hundred millions. 
Extravagance lies in neglect of any reasonable expendi- 
ture that ‘vill increase the profit to be got out of such 
a property. 


automobile, ran over and killed a seven-year-old 
child. The child, finding the machine close on him, 
lost his head and ran the wrong way. Suit was brought 
for damages, and a jury on May 22 gave’ the plaintiff 
$3125. It is the first case of the kind, and both the 
verdict and the position as to the law taken by 
Justice Giegerich in his instructions to the jury are 
highly interesting to the general public. The judge 
said that when a child, frightened by an automobile, 
runs in front of it, it is not contributory negligence 
on the part of the child. He said (and this seems 
highly important) that ‘no owner or operator of an 
automobile is exempt from liability by simply show- 
ing that at the time of the accident he did not run 
at a rate of speed exceeding the limit allowed by law 
or the ordinances.” The operator has a right to as- 
sume that people whom he meets will avoid danger, 
but he is bound to anticipate that in the public street 
he may meet persons at any point, and he must keep a 
proper lookout for them, and slow up, and even stop 
his machine if necessary. To blow a horn or ring a 
bell is not enough under circumstances that demand 
slauckened speed or a stop, and when an operator 
realizes, or should realize, that some one whom he 
meets is somewhat helpless—as in the case of children 
—he must take more care. “ The true test,” said the 
judge, “is that the operator must use all the care 
and caution that a careful and prudent driver would 
use under the circumstances.” 
Surely, and even more care might be exacted from 
him, for the big automobiles, when they hit, usually 
kill, whereas horses and carriages are much less fatal. 


| AST February, Mr. Thomas, while out in a big 


to accept the bronze effigy of Frederick the 

Great which has been offered to us by his great 
and good friend and-cousin Kaiser William, and he 
has done so, without going to Congress about it. The 
statue is to be sent in commemoration of the visit of 
Prince Henry to these shores. It has been determined 
that since Frederick was a military man of extended 
reputation, his statue had better go to the Arsenal 
grounds at Washington, near the new War College. He 
has never heretofore been very closely associated with 
the history of our country, and it is disputed whether 
or not he sent General Washington a sword, but it is 
related that when the Hessian mercenaries, march- 
ing to aid in subverting our liberties, asked leave to 
cross his grounds, he refused it, and compelled them 
to go the long way around by the road. Tradition 
says he told them to go further still, but anyhow his 
conduct in this case has always endeared him to those 
of us who knew about it. .His statue will be welcome; 
the more so as the only representative of the Royal 
line of Germany whose effigy has as yet been much set 
up here is King Gambrinus. 
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TT President has determined that he is competent 


General Assembly on Sunday observance in- 

ciuded resolutions against Sunday games of all 
sorts, Sunday photography, Sunday excursions, Sunday 
travelling for business and pleasure, Sunday political 
conferences, and Sunday newspapers. Resolutions are 
one thing; laws are another. No one ought to quarrel 
with the resolutions of members of any religious body 
about Sunday and Sunday-keeping, provided no 
effort is made to have them reflected by State legisla- 
tion. Any kind of Sunday-keeping that can be in- 
duced by preaching and persuasion is fair, but when 
it comes to having Sunday kept under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment a very large discretion has to be 
conceded to the individual. The General Assembly 
has taken what seemed to it as a religious body the 
safe side by recording its disapproval of a good many 
Sunday employments which most of its own members 
presumably permit themselves. More or less Sunday 
travel and more or less use of the Sunday newspapers 
are hard to avoid, even though one disapproves both 
of them. 

It was an amusing episode that a brother from 
North Dakota should have had card-playing struck 
out of the list of employments not fit for Sunday, on 
the ground that “reprehensible practices ” should not 
go in the same category with amusements that the 
church countenanced as fit for week-days. Card- 
playing to the North Dakota brother probably sug- 
gests faro, or, at best, poker, with drinks at stated 
intervals. Some one ought to introduce him to “ Miss 
Milligan,” or “Cross-eyed Jake,” or some other of 
the games of solitaire with which so many orderly 
people round out their week-days, and keep them- 
selves out of mischief in hours when they need rest. 
Doubtless harmless recreation is either less necessary 
or easier come by in North Dakota than in New York, 


Te report of the committee of the Presbyterian 


and the value of card-playing as one of tired nature’s 
restorers is less appreciated there. 


of May 21 about our Philippine policy will 

be supplied by persons who think our policy 
is right. The feelings and opinions of persons who 
think it wrong he seems to have set forth exhaustively. 
The temper of his speech was perfect. He exaggerated 
nothing. Hatred, envy, malice, and uncharitableness 
appeared neither in his mind nor in his words. He 
showed the deepest earnestness without rancor. He 
attacked the acts and sentiments of his friends with 
great vigor, with learning, with eloquence, with ap- 
peal after appeal to history, to law, to conscience. 
His method was always persuasive; never defiant. 
He mourns, but he does not revile. He threatens no- 
thing but a reversal of present judgments and present 
pelicy, induced by the inevitable course of events, and 
the irrepressible tendency of the American judgment 
to reach a right conclusion in the end. We have been 
working, he thinks, in the teeth of every ideal we ever 
had, of the declarations of the fathers, of the Monroe 
doctrine, of all the inspirations that made the glory 
of the civil war. Our divergence from the path our 
fathers knew has led us into acts of wholesale de- 
structiveness, oppression, perfidy, and cruelty such as 
no one, three years ago, would have believed that 
Americans could commit. It was a great speech. Its 
facts, historical and current, are incontestably true, 
and everybody knows it. Its conclusions may of 
course be disputed and will be disputed, but not in 
the Senate by any man of the same class as Senator 
Hoar. ‘There is no other Senator of his class. He is 
alone; the sole representative of a type once familiar, 
now ali but extinct. In his great speech he stands 
as a man without a party, but by no means without 
a following. How strong his following is will yet 
appear, and when it does. Heaven send that the hale 
old man from Massachusetts may be there to see. 


Wr Senator Hoar did not say in his speech 
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of Methodist missions at Manila, was reported 

in the papers as saying, on May 25, at a meet- 
ing in Evanston, Illinois: “ Have patience with our 
men in the Philippines. I have all confidence in the 
world in the Taft Commission. Aguinaldo himself 
has told me if he had known the American people 
would do for the Filipinos what they have done, no- 
thing could have induced him to fire a gun or lift a 
finger against them.” 

If Aguinaldo ever said so, he showed himself a 
master of Delphic utterance. Mr. Stuntz says that 
our armies in the Philippines set free ten millions of 
people from ecclesiastical and political slavery that 
had endured for four hundred years. He seems to 
think it is services of this sort that have made Agui- 
naldo repentant. It may be, or it may merely be 
that Aguinaldo regrets leading the Filipinos up against 
so difficult a proposition as our army. If that is his 
feeling, no wonder. If he is grateful for unexpected 
benevolence, it seems fair to regret, as Senator Hoar 
has suggested. that means were not taken to make 
Aguinaldo and the other Filipinos aware beforehand 
of our ultimate aims and intentions. Uncle Sam’s 
invitation to the Filipinos whom Aguinaldo repre- 
sented was brief and concise. It was: “ Gimme that 
gun. We'll talk afterwards.” 

As for the Taft Commission, we all share Mr. 
Stuntz’s confidence in it. Senator Hoar himself asks 
for no better American representative than Governor 
Taft, and, for that matter, the army in the Philip- 
pines could hardly have a better commander than 
General Chaffee. The question is not about the engi- 
neer or the contractor, but the larger one whether 
the thing we are trying to build is the kind of thing 
we ought to want. 


Ts Rev. Homer C. Stuntz, described as the head 
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printed in the Evening Post from time to time 

after he retired from the editorial management 
of the paper, were so interesting in their matter and 
written with such uncommon felicity that readers who 
like good reading must hope that there are more to 
come. Meagre cable despatches have said that he 
did leave some store of such writings, but his con- 
dition of health for the last two years had been so 
bad that the chances seem to be against his having done 
much recent work. In equipment and in skill he came 
to be the head man in his profession in this country. 
One would not call him a great editor in the sense 
that Raymond or Greeley or Dana were great editors, 
but a great editorial-writer he certainly was, with 
knowledge, humor, and satire at his command, and ad- 
mirable skill in the use of words. When the Hvening 
Post, under Mr. Godkin, was feeling reasonably well, 
and not in too desperate a state of indignation at sin, 
or despair because of the unrighteousness of humanity, 
there were seasons when day after day one could 
read its editorial page with one long smile, so ad- 
mirable was the manner of its discourse, and so amus- 
ing and effective its comments. A writer of talent 
may say unimportant things in such a way as to give 
entertainment. Mr. Godkin never did that. His equip- 
ment was so remarkable that he had important things 
to say on most subjects that came up. The enter- 
tainment that he gave in the saying of them was only 
incidental, but it brought him readers, who took daily 
what he gave, and were edified, if not always thankful. 


Ss of Mr. Godkin’s Reminiscences as were 
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American Peeresses at the 
Coronation 


LTRA - DEMOCRATIC — Congress- 
[ men and editors may berate Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for appointing com- 
missioners to the King of England’s coro- 
nation; but if this deputation had not 
been named, America would still have 
been more largely represented, on account 
of her American peeresses, than any other 
foreign country. In that great spectacle 
of gorgeous display and beauty which 
Westminster Abbey will see this month 
much will be borrowed from America, and 
some of the places nearest the King and 
Queen will be filled by these American 
women. Let the fierce partisan of rigid 
republicanism contemplate with fear the 
coronets proudly worn by American brows! 
Let the shade of William Jennings Bryan 
behold them in horror! 

There is, first in importance, the tall, 
graceful creature with the wonderful 
violet eyes shaded by dark lashes whom 
Chicago and Washington people remember 
as Mary Leiter, daughter of the self- 
made millionaire in pork, wheat, and 
various other things. She is now Lady 
Curzon of Kedleston, familiarly called the 
“Queen of India,” and she and her hus- 
band have more autocratic power and 
homage in India than Edward and Alex- 
andra have in England. They are so im- 
portant in India that they may not 
able to leave it even to grace the English 
coronation. It is an open secret that 
Curzon would never have obtained the ap- 
pointment in India but for his wife’s 
American millions which enable them to 
keep it up in regal state. 

In England, that land of titles and title- 
worship, the mere mention of a duke will 
make some people curtsy to the ground, 
but it hurt them at first to curtsy to so 
many American duchesses. There will 
be three at the coronation, the two 
Duchesses of Manchester and the Duchess 
of Marlborough, while a fourth, Lady 
William Beresford, has been Duchess of 
Marlborough, and bears the courtesy title 
on most ‘occasions. 

The Dowager Duchess of Manchester 
was the first of the Americans to prove 
to England that republican birth and 
rearing might produce women equal to 
the most exalted positions of the Old 
World. She and her sister Natica, now 
Lady Lister-Kayne, took London by 
storm a quarter of a century ago with 
their creole beauty. One meets often now 
gray-haired dandies who will talk for 
hours of their entrancing loveliness, their 
charm, their leadership in days gone by. 
The new Duchess of Manchester, Helena 
Zimmerman, of Cincinnati, will make her 
first appearance in London society at the 
coronation, and when she enters the 
Abbey all the lorgnettes and monocles 
will be directed toward her. 

New York still remembers when one of 
its daughters became Duchess of Marl- 
borough with a wedding which set the 
world agog. Consuelo Vanderbilt was just 
a “slip of a girl,” only seventeen, when 
she assumed the duties of one of the 
proudest houses of Europe in 1895. She is 
still a girl, but she will look every inch 
a duchess when she makes her entry into 
the Abbey. The republican ways of Amer- 
ica have long since ceased to exist for her. 
She drives from Blenheim into Oxford 
in a great coach and four dashing horses 
with outriders in picturesque livery; she 
has assumed the manners of an auto- 
eratie “grande dame” to her numerous 
dependents and social inferiors; she acts 
frequently as the hostess of royalty, and 
no member of the royal family is more 
exclusive than she. 

Another American girl who was taken 
from the school-room to become a peer- 
ess is the pale, golden-haired Countess of 
Craven, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin. The Cravens can claim 
kinship to Royalty, for it was a Baron 
Craven who became the husband of Queen 
Anne of Bohemia, daughter of James L., 
who lost her kingdom in the disastrous 
battle of Prague. The small countess is 
said to have ideas for great simplicity, 
but that it is her American relatives who 
— upon the outward marks of elevated 
rank. 

The peeresses of England count among 
their number some of the great beauties 
of the time, and America can proudly 
claim several of these as her own. Adela 
Grant, of New York, who became Countess 
of Essex in 1893, was so lovely, with her 
tall figure, shapely head crowned with 
chestnut hair, and exquisite complexion, 
that Herkomer painted her as an ideal, 
and she became his famous “ Woman in 
White.” The new Marchioness of Duf- 
ferin and Ava, the daughter of Mr. John 
H. Davis, of New York, was considered 
the beauty of critical Paris when she was 
first seen there as 4 school-girl, and there 
will be few lovelier women at the corona- 
tion. “The Dresden China Beauty” is 
what London calls her, a name bestowed 
in America on account of her delicate 
coloring. 

The Countess of Egmont, the daughter 
of Warren Howell, of South Carolina, is an 
extremely handsome woman. It is inter- 
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North American Review 


N the June REVIEW Santos-Dumont con- 
tributes his first article to any periodical 

on his experiments with “Air-Ships and Flying 
Machines.” Professor N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, 
has a most interesting article on “‘ The Nature 
The history of “Strikes in 
the United States” is written for this number 
by Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of 
There are special articles on ‘“‘ How 
to Curb the Trusts,” by Henry Michelsen; 
“America’s Control of England’s Food Supply,” 
by J. D. Whelpley; “‘ The Defects and Abuses 
in our Postal System,” by H. A. Castle, Audi- 
tor of the Post-Office Department, etc., etc. 


13 SPECIAL ARTICLES REPRESENTING THE 
WORLD’S BEST THOUGHT ON IM- 
PORTANT CURRENT TOPICS 
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esting to know that the Egmonts were so 
powerful in Queen Elizabeth's time that 
when the great castle of Kanturk was 
begun the government ordered the work 
stopped because fearful of its great 
strength. The Viscountess Deerhurst, 
whose husband is one of the richest of 
the younger nobles, is the step-daughter 
of Mr. Charles Bonynge, of New York, and 
a beauty; also the Countess of Orford, 
married to a descendant of Horace Wal- 
pole. She was Miss Corbin of New York. 
Cora, Countess of Strafford, formerly 
Mrs. Colgate, was well known for her 
good looks in her younger days; also the 
Countess of Tankerville, from the Knick- 
erbocker Van Marter family, whose hus- 
band owns some 30,000 acres on the Eng- 
lish side of the border.’ There are also 
the Baroness de Bush, who was Clara 
Joran, of Illinois, who enjoys a title on 
account of her husband’s researches in 
chemistry; the Baroness Abinger (Helen 
Magruder, of New York), the Baroness 
Halkett (Sarah Stokes), Baroness Falk- 
land (Mary Reade, of New York), and the 
Baroness Malcolm of Polthalloch, former- 
ly the wife of H. Gardiner Lister, of New 
York. The Baron’s title belonged pri- 
marily to Hanover, but has been recog- 
nized in England, becoming extinet, how- 
ever, at his death in March last. 

But perhaps the peeress who will excite 
the most interest is the lady known in New 
York as Mrs. Albert Kirby Fairfax, but 
who has a right to call herself Baroness 
Fairfax. The title is one of the oldest 
and most celebrated in England, but it 
was laid aside by that Fairfax who was 
George Washington's great friend, and has 
been only recently assumed again. 

Besides these American peeresses, there 
are Joseph Chamberlain’s wife, formerly 
Miss Endicott, who will have a seat of 
honor at the coronation, and the Amer- 
ican wives of numerous members of Par- 
liament and officials in high places. Not 
for more than half a century, if ever, 
has there been an event like the corona- 
tion to show the extent of the American 
girl’s invasion of English society. Does 
it furnish a problem upon which Amer- 
icans should ponder? And is the danger 
greater because most of these Anglo- 
American marriages have turned out 
well? You must go elsewhere for domes- 
tie scandals and the wretched scenes of 
the divorce courts. 


A Poet of the Ghetto 


HE name of Morris Rosenfeld, the 

I lyric poet of the New York Ghetto, 
is known to the poets and critics 

of two continents, but his face has rarely 
appeared in public print. In its linea 
ments may be read something of the sor- 
rows and aspirations of his own people, 
whose patient sufferings and continuing 
heroism he has celebrated. Still a young 
man in years, Mr. Rosenfeld has himself 
undergone many of those privations which 
inspire his muse. For nearly twenty 
years he has been a resident of the city 
of New York, to which he came from Po 




















Morris Rosenfeld 


land, and in the sweat-shops of the East 
Side he served an apprenticeship which 
left a lasting impress upon his personal- 
ity, as well as on the lyrics which are now 
being translated into German from the 
Yiddish in which he wrote them. Already 
their appearance in Czech, into which 
they were translated by Von Jaroslav 
Vrehlicky, has aroused the attention of 
the crities of the Old World. A version 
in German is shortly to appear in Ber- 
lin, with masterly illustrations by E. M. 
Lilien, himself a genius of the last race, in 
which the friends of Rosenfeld believe he 
will rank with Zangwill. Whereas the 
genius of Zangwill is at present taken up 
with the exploitation of the Zionistic 
movement, Rosenfeld directs his energies 
towards the more immediate necessities 
and hopes of his race. He married in 
New York, and has a large family. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Vg “The Most Effective of the 
Natural Medicinal Waters’’ 
oo and ‘‘**Strikingly Superior to 
)) Lithia Tablets” in Bright’s 
Disease, Calculi, Gout, 
Rheumatism, etc. 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, Former 
Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of 
Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. 
Louis, Vice-President of American Medical 
Association, etc., in an article in Medical Mir- 
ror, ey 8 
‘¢ While being the most effective of the 
natural mineral waters, it is strikingly 
superior to emergency solutions of lithia 
tablets and pure water, even where the said 
solution is an exceedingly strong one.’’ 


Pe 
AXED E. H. Pratt, A. M., M. D., LL. D.,_ 
ans 4 Professor of Orificial Surgery to the Chicago 


Homeopathic Medical College, and Attending Surgeon to Cook Co. Hospital, says: 
‘For many a very valuable therapeutic 
years I have found BUF FALO LITHIA WATER resource. It has proved es- 
ecially efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Affections of the Kidney and 
ladder, generally, including Bright’s Disease.’”’ 
Dr. William Doughty, /ormer Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, Medical College of Georgia, Augusta: » 


“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is the only reliable treatment known to me 


for the permanent relief of gravel, and the 
antecedent conditions that determine it.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, vecently Health Officer’ of New York City: 


“Th ith t benefit in Bright’s 
ave BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Diseas: of the kK a 


prescribed Disease of the Kidneys.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
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| Recording Earth Vibrations 
mograph conclude that the great 


S volcanic disturbances in Martinique 
and St. Vincent are confined to that sec- 
tion of the West Indies, for the seismo- 
graphs in America have no record what- 
ever of these convulsions. The geologists 
believe, however, that the earthquake in 
Guatemala had an effect over a much 
larger area than the other disasters, for 
it was recorded: at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore. 

The seismograph is one of the most re- 
markable instruments yet invented. It 
may be called a pulse so delicate as to 
note the slightest trembling of the earth 
which may be caused by an interior con- 
vulsion, yet is so accurate that the vibra- 
tions caused by trains passing through 
railroad tunnels, and heavy wagons rum- 
bling along the streets above it, have no 
effect upon its records. It consists of a 
so-called horizontal pendulum or beam 
supported by a vertical column as a door 
is hung by its two hinges. The line be- 
tween the two points of support of the 
beam is nearly but not exactly vertical; 
the more nearly vertical it is, the more 
sensitive is the beam to slight tremors. 
Any small tilting of the column at right 
angles to the beam will cause the latter 
to swing in that direction. The adjust- 
ment is made so that a movement of the 
top of the column, which is about one foot 
high, of 1-35000 of an inch beyond the 
base will cause the end of the beam to 
swing a distance of 1-25 inch. The beam 
is thirty-seven inches long, and on its end 
is fastened a small plate of thin brass in 
Which is a narrow slit parallel to the 
length of the beam; this plate moves over 
a fixed brass plate with a similar slit, but 
at right angles to the former. A ray of 
light is reflected through the two slits, 
which simply serve to narrow it, and 
moves to and fro as the beam swings. The 
light falls on a strip of photographie pa- 
per which is steadily moved by clock-work 
under the slits at the rate of one-twenty- 
fifth of an inch a minute. When the beam 
is at rest, the movement of the paper 
causes the light to trace a straight line 
upon it, but when the beam swings back 
and forth the straight line is changed 
into a sinuous curve. 

To form a direct connection with the 
formation supporting the earth’s crust, 
the instrument is always mounted upon a 
support of masonry, which in turn rests 
upon solid rock or the material immedi- 
ately above the rock. This is the case 
with the Baltimore instrument, which is 
within eighty feet of the rock in what is 
known as the Potomac Formation, so that 
any disturbance of this mass is commu- 
nicated to the pendulum. The last record 
of the seismograph at Baltimore was that 
of the disaster in Central America. Upon 
the photographic paper which contains 
the record a series of serrated lines were 
produced strikingly similar to the tops 
of a mountain range. These undulations 
on the surface of the paper covered a space 
of four hours, but were most prominent 
between seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening, Baltimore time, which corresponds 
to the period when the most severe shocks 
were felt in Guatemala. 

Mr. William A. Eddy, of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, who has made a special study of 
the instrument, has three in service at his 
home. Another is installed in Toronto, 
Ontario, and another at Victoria, B. C. 





The Rejuvenescence of Mr. 
Howells 
S a novelist grows old, his work is 
A apt to belong to a past generation 
who have grown old with him, un- 
less he has renewed within himself the 
vigorous spirit of youth and set his pace 
to step in line with the younger genera- 
tions. Nearly all our great novelists 
have suffered a decline of power and in- 
terest in the last years of their career, and 
it is given to very few, as it surely is to 
Mr. Howells, to receive the warm ad- 
miration and affection of youthful read- 
ers. In The Kentons, his new novel, Mr. 
Howells has presented his readers with a 
study of American youth that is drawn 
the convincing portraiture of a sympa- 
thetic observer of human nature as _ it 
evinces itself in the young life of to-day. 
Nowhere has he shown so great a compre- 
hension of the aspirations and _ baffling 
emotions of youth, confronted with the 
complexity of our modern civilization in 
a great city like New York. Recently 
the professor of a prominent high-school 
wrote to Mr. Howells conveying the 
thanks of his pupils who had been en- 
gaged in reading one of his novels in their 
fiction course. “To see the hold that you 
are taking upon the young people of your 
own generation,” wrote the professor, 
“may not be a matter of indifference to 
you.” It is certainly a gratifying fact, 
in view of the worthless, if harmless, 
pabulum that is passed over in such 
quantities to the young to-day in the 
name of fiction. 
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and boarding house hst.and other valuable information, free 
FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS ApPLy To 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B.AM.R.R. Boston, Mass 
D. SAV ANAELS , cen pass k & 


TICKET AGEN 

















ENIG 
VALLEY "a 
SROUTE °F THE BLACK 
(DIAMOND EXPRESS; 


THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
1 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 











The boys are bound to make noise, but 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 
toys when they can celebrate safely and 
to their entire satisfaction with the 


Young — 
America ls 
Double $2.25 
Action Revolver 
Safe. Reliable. 


22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 


82 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 
If not to be had of your dealer write us, 









ng amount, and we will supply 
you byreturn mail, sending prepaid. Catalogue free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 






























































PURE AIR 
PURE WATER 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 





The Cottage to Open 
June 16th 


Open June 23d to 
October 20th 
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1895—-THE MOUNT PLEASANT 
Golf Links of unusual interest, full 18 holes, nearly 6,000 yards, now in fine condition 





HE Mount Pleasant and The Mount Washington, separated merely by half of the golf course, are the 

nearest tourist stations to Mt. Washington, and have through cars from New York, New Haven, 

Hartford, Springfield and Greenfield; Boston, Portsmouth and Portland; Burlington, Quebec and Montreal. 
OPEN OBSERVATION CARS THROUGH CRAWFORD NOTCH 





Squash Court 
Swimming Pool 


Roof Garden 
Fern Garden 





1902-THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 
Complete in every feature of comfort and luxury of the modern American hotel. Just completed upon the 
rocky ridge in the center of the green plain near the base of Mt. Washington. 





WINTER HOTEL: 
THE ORMOND 
IN FLORIDA 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Mers. 


Address Mount Pleasant House, N. H. 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 














che Long Distance Automobile 


A car built especially for touring on American roads, and to 
meet the requirements of those who seek simplicity of con- 
struction, economy in running and unusual strength and 
durability. Built on the Hydro-Carbon System, 7 horse- 
power, and will run 125 miles on one filling. Price $1,000. 


United States 

Long Distance 
Automobile 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard 
Marine 
Engines and 
Long Distance 
Automobiles 


SALESROOMS: 
108-110-112 W. 41st St., 
New York. 


These cars are on exhibition at our salesrooms, 
Nos. 108-110-112 West 41st St., 
New York, where practical dem- 
onstration will be gladly given. 








FACTORY: - : ~ 
No. 307 Whiton St., &@ Catalogue and full 
Jersey City,N.J. “og ; information on request. 
Depots: paLtimoreE and BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTON, H.S. Leach. George T. Gould, Jr., 43 Columbus Ave. Ralph Temple, 293 Wabash Ave. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The Game of Squash 


QUASH, which was comparatively lit- 
tle known a year or so ago, promises 
to be one of the most popular of this 

summer’s sports, and squash-courts are 
going up everywhere. 

Just why the unpoetical name of squash 
should have been given it is not discover- 
able. It certainly has no bearing upon 
summer squash, the vegetable, for, being 
an in-door game, it can be played as well 
in winter as in summer, and no other 
points of resemblance can be traced. 

Properly speaking, Squash Ball is the 
title, and “squash” is only the abbrevia- 
tion. 

To have your squash-court this summer, 
if you have any pretensions to style, is 
as necessary as to have your’ ping-pong 
table or your automobile. 

Last summer the game was so much of 
a novelty that the story is told of a fam- 
ily in a fashionable sea-side resort who 
made their way into the elect through their 
squash-court, it being the second only of 
its kind in the place. This year it is even 
more essential to one’s social success. 

Yet there are many people clamoring to 
know what squash is. 

Squash belongs to the lawn-tennis fam- 
ily, and, under different titles and with 
a few minor differences, has been known 
since the time of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. As yet there has been little squash 
literature, hence the world at large has 
had no opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with it in story. Even the squash joke 
has not yet been sprung. The game of 
fives, which is still played extensively, is 
of the squash family. In this game, as 
it was originally played, the hand was 
used, hitting a ball against a wall on lines 
laid out for a tennis-court. Going back 
into early history, we find the royal prin- 
cesses playing tennis in this way, using 
their fair hands, or, in some cases, gloves. 
When the bat came into use it was called 
Bat Fives. Then another evolution, and 


the tennis-racket came upon the scene. [ 


The walls were enclosed, a floor and ceil- 
ing added, and voila! rackets. Squash 
is merely a variation of rackets, and the 
courts are the same. The walls are mark- 
ed off by painted lines; the service - line, 
above which the ball must strike when 
served, is six feet from the floor. An- 
other line, called the telltale, is two feet 
from the floor, and after a ball has been 
served, the second player must return it 
onto the front wall above the telltale be- 
fore it has bounded twice. The players 
then continue to return the ball alter- 
nately until the rally is lost. A ball is 
in play until it touches the roof, posts, 
cushions, or is’ driven into the gallery. 
It is then out of court. The court is di- 
vided by a line into two equal spaces. 
There is a cross-cut through the centre, 
twenty-three feet from the back wall. The 
game is played with a ball, usually of 
India rubber, and a light-weight tennis- 
racket, strung with gut. The squash - bat 
weighs between nine and ten ounces. 
Keeping out of the way is one of the ob- 
jects of the game. If the ball hits the 
striker’s adversary above or on the knee, 
it is a let; if below the knee, or if it hits 
the striker’s partner or himself, it counts 
against the striker. One of the rules of 
the game is that every player should get 
out of the way as much as possible. If 
he cannot, the marker is to decide whether 
it is a let or not. The marker’s decision 
is considered final. 

Squash may be played either with 
doubles or singles, and in a four or a three 
walled court. 

Any carpenter can build the house, 
which is not elaborate in any way. The 
height of the front wall is 16 feet. The 
total length of the court is 31.6 feet, and 
the breadth 16.3 feet. 


— — 


Rochambeau and the York- 
town Monument 


Ti new de Rochambeau monument 
at Washington is not the only com- 
memorative shaft in America which 
bears that distinguished officer’s name. It 
is also inscribed on the Yorktown monu- 
ment, which was unveiled on October 19, 
1885. This memorial, says Harper’s En- 
cyclopedia of United States History, was 
the joint work of J. Q. A. Ward. sculptor, 
and of Richard M. Hunt and Henry Van 
Brunt, architects. It was in the pre- 
ceding century, on October 24, 178], that 
Congress resolved that it would “ cause to 
be erected at York, in Virginia, a.marble 
column adorned with~emblems of the 
alliance between the United States and ‘his 
Christian Majesty, and inscribed with ‘a 
succinct narrative of the surrender of Earl 
Cornwallis,” ete. . But it was not until one 
hundred years later that the corner-stone 
of this monument was laid, with an ad- 
dress by President Arthur. Not the least 
impressive detail of the ceremonies was the 
saluting of the British flag by the forces 
of our army and navy then at Yorktown, 
by order of the President, as an expres- 
sion of good-will between. England and 
America, and as a chivalrous mark of re- 
spect to Queen Victoria. 
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What Did It 


The perfection of quality in 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is what struck the taste, ap- 
preciation, and approbation 
of the American people. 


It is now everywhere the first 
sought and the first bought. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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25 scooy w% $200 year 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, N. Y. 


THE 








J.W.ALEXANDER J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT VICFk PRESIDENT 


THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


of aman’s lite are- pro- 

tection for his family- pro- 
vision for himself. 

Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/619 for 
$5,000 taken out 20 years 
ago at age 3): 

OF.) 1 EY fee] Ue) 
Thisis a return of all 
premiums paid with $2, 
556.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
life assurance. 


Send coupon below for particulars 
of sucha policy issued at sour ARS 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 22 
120 Broadway, New York. 








Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for f........ 
if issued to a man..............years of age. 





Name 


Address 
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may be said to be the 


(APITAL 2F YELLOWSTONE PARK 


and its administrative center. 


FORT YELLOWSTONE anathe acting 


Superintendent, the U.S.Commissioner, and all 
the business life of the ParK are concentrated 


there. , o> JHE TERRACES 


| are unique beyond description and unlike 
anything else in the park or in the world. 


A Trip to the Park without seeing (> 
MAMMOTH HoT SPRINGS 






















Send Six (ents for WONDERLAND 1902, 


which particularly describes the Springs, 
or 25cents for “Yellowstone National Park,” 
or 50 cents for Wild Flowers from the Yellowstone” 


CHAS. S. FEE, GEN. PASS.AGT. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SEND 6 CENTS FOR OUR NEW BOOK ON HUNTING AND FISHING. 



















FOR 25 YEARS 


1902 
We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 


1877 





























A good shampoo js a crown of cleanliness. jj 
Makes you feel better; look so, too. That 
is—if you use the right soap. 


Woodbury’s @ 
Facial Soap sS 


is the best for hair and scalp. It cleanses 
thoroughly, gets out the dandruff, teaves 
the hair soft and bright as a piece of silk. 
Makes a quick, rich lather. Prevents bald- 
ness by keeping the scalp healthy. 





THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium, 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 


w 






A 





we will mail, prepaid and securely seal 2} 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE T “ISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 




















7 .1 , aie aie = Sold by dealers. 25 cents, 
YSELF CURE Iwill eat “ee Trial package of soap and cream for 5 cts. to pay postage. 
anyone addicted The Andrew J Sol bens incinnati, 0, 
R LAUD MORPHINE. OPIUM # Andrew Jergens Oo, Sole Agts., Dept, 60, Cincinnati, 0 
AUDANU Ky a never-failing 
§ H 8 ur 
Mrs, MEST BE fadwin, Box 1312, 
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e. Addres 
Chicago, Ills. 





« Improvement the order of the age” 
A minimum of friction gives the maxi- 
mum of life to the great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Hon. ROBERT R. HITT 
Congressman from Illinois, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, was the stenographer who 
reported the Lincoln-Douglas debate. 


American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful 
Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed free 
only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., vy Y'G"S°a. 
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| The Quick Lunch of the Army , 


| Te emergency ration may be called 
the quick lunch of the army. It 
does not, of course, have the same 
function of the hurried repast of the busy 
‘man, its principal office being that of 
supplying troops with subsistence when 
the usual commissary methods have failed. 
There are many problems involved in the 
preparation of an emergency ration, and 
it is a great question just how far the 
economy of food may be carried without 
positive disaster to soldierly digestion. 
The ration must be palatable, nutritous, 
and satisfactory, and, with it all, small in 
bulk. These are qualities which tax the 
ingenuity of the dietetic experts. The 
| need of an emergency ration has invited 
| much competition, and the market at home 
| and abroad teems with various  con- 
coctions which offer a concentrated sub- 
stitute for the usual military repast. 

In our own army the emergency ration 
is made much more liberal than that 
issued to foreign armies. Its. nutritive 
value has been figured out by physiologi- 
cal mathematicians to a nicety which re- 
duces to grams and calorites the protein, 
the fats, the carbohydrates, and fuel 
values of the ration, the quantity of 
which is about 34 ounces, composed of 16 
ounces of hard bread, 10 of bacon, 4 of 
peameal, 2 of coffee, 0.64 of salt, 0.04 of 
pepper, and 0.5 of tobacco. Ours is the 
only government which adds tobacco to 
the emergency ration, on the theory that 
the man in the field, subsisting upon a 
short allowance of food, appreciates more 
than at any other time his pipe if he is 
addicted to the weed. Soldiers on the 
march who are without tobacco have felt 
the need of it more than they did the ab- 
sence of food, and on the plains it was a 
favorite trick to grind up dried buffalo 
hide and smoke it. Coffee is added be- 
cause it is a stimulant. This emergency 
ration is not used except in rare instances, 
and then only for the shortest possible 
periods, since by its very nature an emer- 
gency ration is something on which a 
man cannot long subsist without a menace 
| to his health. It is much better than no- 
| thing, however, which would be the fate 
| sometimes of those who depended upon 
| the subsistence-train, not always able to 
' keep up with a force “hiking,” for in- 
| stance, through the Philippines. 

The foreign armies have brought the 
emergency ration to a greater science 
of reduction than have we. Perhaps this 
is for the greater need of concentration. 
The English in Africa use a ration put up 
by an American firm, and also depend 
largely upon an article known as pem- 
mican, a preparation of beef with fat and 
salt. 

The French soldier in the field car- 
ries a two-day ration, the main compo- 
nents of which are hard bread and pre- 
served meat. The German foot-soldier*has 
a three-day ration, the daily amount be- 








ing but twelve ounces, or twenty per 
cent. less than the American ration. This 


seems a meagre allowance, but it is in- 
tended to be eked out by drafts upon the 
country in which the German army would 
probably be engaged. The Austrians pos- 
sess several emergency rations, all criti- 
cised by the dieticians as of extremely low 
nutritive value. Switzerland has a ration 
greater than our own. The Russians are 
forced to subsist on prepared meat cakes 
which are pronounced difficult of diges- 
tion, a defect which does not seem to be 
regarded as an inconvenience by the Sla- 
vonic stomach. Even Japan, when it went 
to war with China, had an emergency ra- 
tion, naturally of rice. The Spaniards 
have no reserve or emergency ration. 
They dispose of that problem by letting 
the soldier go hungry, or depending upon 
the uncertainty of the forage. 

There are innumerable foods prepared 
for the benefit of the trooper in the field. 
Some of them are miracles of food pre- 
paration, and they are naturally of vary- 
ing values as articles of diet and nutri- 
tion. Some of them take the form of 
preserved meat. Others are in the form 
of powders. Some of them may be eaten 
without preparation. Others must _ be 
mixed with a liquid under the influence 
of which they expand and become pala- 
table. 

Hard bread is a favorite article. It 
is easy to carry, is durable, and is pala- 
table when mixed with the soup, which is 
easily made from the powders and the 
meat extracts. Some of the foreign armies 
use a sausage, the most celebrated of 
which is the Erbswurst of the Germans, a 
distant relative of the common Frankfur- 
ter. Coffee is usually compressed into 
tablet form and sometimes covered with 
saccharin. Tea, cocoa, and chocolate are 
used extensively abroad, and nearly all 
the foreign armies include in their emer- 
gency ration allowances of wine, rum, or 
brandy, stimulants which would not, of 
course, be tolerated by the people in this 
country, no matter what the  dieti- 
tians said of their value to the soldier at 
work. 
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THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 
WHICH FOR THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS HAS DISTINGUISHED 


Chartreuse 


— GREEN AND YELLOW — 


THE LIQUEUR MADE BY THE CAR- 
THUSIAN MONKS OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. THE SIGNATURE, L. 
GARNIER, APPEARS TWICE ON 
THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE. 

A GLASS OF THIS MOST DE- 
LICIOUS AND WHOLESOME COR- 
DIAL AFTER DINNER IS LIKE 
THE NECTAR OF THE GODS DE- 
SCRIBED BY HOMER AND MAY 
BE MORE EASILY OBTAINED. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Ratjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Club Cocktails 





Don’t be prejudiced against bottled cock- 
tails until you have tried the Club brand. 
No better ingredients can be bought than 
those used in their mixing. The older they 
grow the better they are, and will keep per- 
fectin any climate after being opened. You 
certainly appreciate an old bottle of Punch, 
Burgundy, Claret, Whiskey, or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of Cocktail? 
Have you considered it? Seven kinds. All 
grocers and druggists keep them. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

29 Broapway, NEw York, N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON, 
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preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating o 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Wil! keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 

















We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and fully 
sustained by recent U. 
8S. Circuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on every 
iece of genuine Agate 
ickel - Steel are. 





any address. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the t 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago.” 














VIOLETTES wCZAR . 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF — 
RIZA-L.LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 

















The World of Finance 


HE developments in the world of 

i finance lately have not been sufli- 

ciently decisive to lift the securities 
markets out of the rut of professionalism 
into which they had fallen. It has borne 
out the prediction made in this column 
that the course of prices was not likely 
to show any startling changes until the 
general situation had itself altered radi- 
cally in one direction or another. The 
public is “out” of the market. Its atti- 
tude toward stock-speculation is one of 
waiting, and the market clearly reflects 
that attitude. 

The dulness which has prevailed for 
some weeks has rather tended to incline 
the professional element,” always great 
sticklers for precedents, to the belief that 
a decline of some importance is not far 
off. Many experienced operators will tell 
you that a decline inevitably follows a 
period of duiness. This, however, is far 
from being an axiom. The direction which 
the market takes after having been in a 
quiescent state depends upon whether the 
market is, technically, a bull or a bear 
market. The dulness may be but a resting 
spell, natural enough by reason of various 
attending circumstances. An end is put 
to it by an impulse which may be the 
result of a special event or of manipula- 
tion. In a natural bear market the effect 
of an unfavorable event is greater than 
in a bull market, since the general ten- 
dency helps to give it increased momen- 
tum. It causes general selling, and prices 
decline accordingly. From the fact that 
bear markets are far more frequent than 
bull, probably arose the belief that de- 
clines follow periods of dulness. But often 
stocks go up after such periods as the 
result of manipulation. Prices are then 
moved in accordance with the convictions 
of strong operators, arrived at after care- 
ful study. As during the dull spells con- 
ditions are not easy to read, the main 
tendency of prices is difficult of determi- 
nation, and it not infrequently happens 
that. the manipulators are wrong, and the 
public does not follow. No amount of 
bull manipulation can make a bull market 
out of a natural bear market. Oftener 
the manipulators, being men of skill and 
experiénce, and possessing unusual facil- 
ities for accurate information, win, and 
the public follows, to its own advantage 
and that of the manipulators, or to the 
profit of the manipulators alone, as the 
case may be. But the success of. their 
operations is, after all, merely incident 
to the main tendency of prices, which 
latter, as has been pointed out repeatedly 
in this column, are inexorably determined 
by values. 

The great source of loss to the outside 
public in its speculative ventures is that it 
will scrutinize prices and neglect to study 
values. A stock may rise as the result of 
certain conditions. If these conditions make 
for the permanency of the enhanced value, 
the public is justified in buying that stock 
and holding it until the price reaches a 
figure higher than the real value justi- 
fies. Otherwise the stock should be let 
alone or sold “short.” This reads like 
the statement of a self-evident fact, yet 
it is exclusively what constitutes the dif- 
ference between mere stock-gambling and 
intelligent trading. The large operators, 
when once they make up their minds as 
to values, are content to bide their time, 
knowing that in due course prices will 
rise to the level justified by values. 

The present period of dulness is the 
result in all probability of the little dif- 
ference existing between prices and values. 
There is no such disparity between them 
as to make its recognition easy to the 
average man. Values are great because net 
earnings are great. But prices also are 
very high. There is no doubt that in the 
case of. many stocks prices are higher 
than values warrant, but there are others 
of which the reverse holds true. But this 
will adjust itself when value-creating con- 
ditions change. It may be that condi- 
tions will shortly change for the worse, 
and the beginning of the downward stroke 
of the pendulum of prosperity is not 
far off. 

Many observers are of that opinion, and 
not a few active and passive stock-specula- 
tors. Yet the mistake of such people is that 
they fail to take into consideration the 
fact that it took several years for earnings 
to reach the present figures. The increase 
in value has, in other words, been gradual. 
It will take years for the decrease. The 
prosperity of the country is not so flimsy 
that it will collapse overnight. Net earn- 
ings will not at one fell swoop drop back 
to the low level of five or six years ago, 
so that values will diminish slowly. This 
diminishing process would be very greatly 
accelerated, for example, by the failure of 
the corn crop this year. But the ad- 
vocates of lower prices must bear in mind 
that prices should fall proportionately to 
the decreases in values. It requires no 
superhuman gift of prophecy to assert 
that it will be many years before St. Paul, 
on intrinsic value, will sell at the prices 
oe prevailed during the summer of 


At the moment there are no signs that 


Consolidated Stock and 
New York Produce Exchanges, 


44-46 
Established 1865. 
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Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters 
tions made. International 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


HARPER’ 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
of Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Db 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Financial 
to Europe and South Africa, 
a Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Credit. sie 
HASKINS & SELLS 


204 DEARBORN ST. LINCOLN TRUST BLDG. 30 COLEMAN ST. 





CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 
CABLE ADDRESS, “* HASKSELLS”™ 
Our Book, 


“A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,” 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 


Broadway, New York. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of ry 10 
to 23, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 


Be 3 rene : 

ND 24TH W ARDt SECTIONS 10 AND 
ie an T EBBINS AVE nahi i PAVING, from Boston 
Road to W — we ster Avenue. 

ARD M. “GROUT, Comptroller. 


City of sm y ork, May 9, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
[MENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
10 to 23, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN 
12TH WARD, SECTION 7 AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FE NC ING, west side, from 139th Street 
to 140th Street; 140TH STREET FENCING, south 
side, from Amsterd: um Avenue to Hamilton Place; 
HAMILTON PLACE FENCING, east se from 
139th Street to 140th Street; and 139TH STREET 
FENCING, north side, from Amsterdam Avenue 
to Hamilton Place. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 9, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
SEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the ente ring in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQU IRING TITLE to the following- 
named street in the BOROUGH OF MANHAT- 


12TH WARD, SECTION 7. HAMILTON 
TERRACE OPENING, from West 141st Street 
to West 144th Street. Confirmed May 2, 1902; en- 
tered May 13, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 13, 1902. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following- 
named street in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. ROGERS PLACE 
OPENING, from Dawson Street to East 165th 
Street. Confirmed October 25, 1901; entered May 


12, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 13, 1902. 





47, TENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 17 
to 31, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
res of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
Cane IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
rac OND: 
1S MWAR D. MYRTLE AVENUE FLAG- 
GING, CURBING, AND GUTTERING, at the 
northwest corner of Broadw yay 
EDWARD M. GRouT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 16, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 3 
to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS inthe BOROUGH 


OF RICHMOND: 

" LOW TE BEACE REGU. AT- 
ING, aS CURBING, LAGGING, 
LAYING CROSSWALKS, PAVING, AND 
GUTTERING, Saw Hamilton Avenue ‘to Fort 


lace. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 2, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
24 to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 


3RONX: 

23D WARD, wrt: 10. 167TH STREET, 
PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, from 
Prospect Avenue to Southern Boulevard. 

24TH WARD, SE - WENDOVER 
AVENUE, REGU LATING, GRADING, CU RB- 
yy FLAGGING LAYING CROSSW ALKS, 
AND PAVING GUTTERS from 3d to Fulton 
Avenues. 








EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 23, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALL =P TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 
to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF RICHMOND: 

3D WARD, NICHOLAS AVENUE SEWER, 
from Innes Street Se Richmond Terrace. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May, 23, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 
to June 7,1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
followi ing- named street inthe BOROUGH OF MAN- 


A 
12TH WARD, SECTION 8. WEST 171ST 
STREET OPENING, between Kingsbridge Road 
and Haven Avenue. Confirmed May 8, 1902; en- 
tered May *~ 1902. 
SDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of ~... York, May 23, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 

to June 7 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court andthe entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
—- named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 
23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 167TH 
STREET OPENING, from Anderson Avenue to 
Marcher aveuae. Confirmed May 6, 1902; entered 


May 23,19 
DW ARD M. er Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 23. 
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the turn in the tide of prosperity has 
come. Indeed, one of the most striking 
features of the situation te-day is the 
truly remarkable way in which the earn- 
ings of the railroads, good indices of the 
general welfare, keep on showing gains 
over the phenomenal figures of last year. 
Thewmanner in which the traftic in general 
merchandise has more than offset the very 
serious losses resulting from the failure of 
last year’s corn crop has, it is safe to 
say, surprised every railroad man in the 
United States. The bears of the autumn 
of 1901, who asserted that the mainten- 
ance of security values at a high level in 
the face of the agricultural calamity was 
due exclusively to concerted and stubborn 
manipulation by the strong market in- 
terests, have been forced to confess, not 
that they overestimated the damage done, 
but that they certainly underestimated 
the volume of business in other diree- 
tions. At this writing the latest returns 
of the grain movement show a tremendous 
falling off from the corresponding period 
last year, the deliveries of wheat at the 
primary centres, for example, showing a 
decrease of 30 per cent., and of corn some- 
thing over 70 per cent. Notwithstanding 
this enormous decrease in the corn traflic, 
the very railways which should feel it 
the most are reporting increases in gross 
earnings, so that the increased earnings 
extend throughout the entire country. 
The peace of mind of investors cannot be 
seriously disturbed so long as this hap- 
pens, since the maintenance of dividends 
is assured. At the moment, while it is 
premature to speak boldly of the fu- 
ture, it must be admitted that the corn 
crop has started very auspiciously. Last 
year the corn was burnt up late in 
July and in August, and we may un- 
fortunately experience a_ recurrence of 
the crop failure. There is plenty of time 
yet for calamity; but as a gambling prop- 
osition it certainly would be wiser to bet 
to-day on a good corn crop than on a poor 
one. We already know the damage sus- 
tained by winter-wheat, and spring-wheat 
has not fared as well as had been hoped, 
but with reasonably good weather the 
country should not suffer much. It is 
therefore established, the earnings being 
the indices, that our present prosperity 
is greater than ever before, and that the 
prospects for its continuance are good 
rather than the reverse. Only the uncer- 
tainty of the latter, arising from the fact 
that Wall Street, as yet, lacks the power 
to control meteorological conditions, acts 
as a deterrent with the average man to 
buy stocks at the moment. Professional 
Wall Street by-and-by will begin to “ dis- 
count ” probabilities, and when the prob- 
ability becomes a certainty the slower 
public will follow the example set by the 
bolder gamblers. 

The coal strike, in the mean time, is the 
principal depressing influence. The situa- 
tion in the anthracite regions remains un- 
changed, but the decision of the soft-coal 
miners in some of the States to strike, 
irrespective of the troubles of the anthra- 
cite men, has led to fears that their breth- 
ren in other sections may be induced to 
join. The spread of the strike would be 
a calamity, for it would affect industries 
enjoying great prosperity. Guesses as to 
what the men will do are of little value. 





The Nature of Volcanoes 


O the June number of the North 

} American Review Professor N. S. 
Shaler contributes a valuable arti- 

cle on “The Nature of Volcanoes.” He 
traces the first inquiry into the nature 
of volcanoes to the early Greek philoso- 
phers, whose investigations, however, pro- 
duced little result. No important scien- 
tific conclusions have been reached until 
within a comparatively recent time. With 
regard to the disasters in Martinique and 
St. Vincent, Professor Shaler makes this 
interesting statement: “ These eruptions,” 


| he says, “ frightful as they have been in 
their effect on human interest, are of rel- 


atively slight physical importance. The 
intensity of a volcanic outbreak may be 
approximately measured by the distance 
at which the sounds produced are heard. 
In the greater eruptions, such as that of 
Krakatoa, the most violent explosions 
were audible 2000 miles or more away 
from their source. In the Martinique 
eruption they appear to have been heard 
at a distance of no more than 200 miles.” 
The author proceeds to explain the reasons 
for the disastrous extent of the Martinique 
calamity. Professor Shaler is one of the 
foremost of living seismologists. He is 
Dean of the St. Lawrence Scientific School 
and Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1873 he was sent to Kentucky 
at the head of a geological surveying 
party, whose work was carried on for 
seven years, and resulted in the gathering 
of much important material. He has 
since been successively Superintendent of 
the Atlantic Division of the United States 
Geological Survey, and President of the 
Geological Society of America. Professor 
Shaler was an officer in the Union army 
during the civil war. 
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They have fun with it because it floats and in their baths 

they enjoy its clean, smooth lather—as mild as whipped 
cream. There is no irritation of their tender skins from Ivory 
Soap, even when applied morning, noon and night, or oftener if 
need be. Ivory Soap — 994% per cent. pure. 


The drawing by Elizabeth Shippen Green, reproduced above, was awarded fourth prize of 
Two Hundred Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


[t= SOAP is the children’s soap, their friend and playmate. 


if continued to any great extent, will surely 
react both on the condition of mind and body. A man working 
hard all day should be able to leave his work at the office and 
spend the evening hours with his family. His constitution requirese 
rest and recreation. 
Every employer should look into the details of his business 
and see if there is not a vast amount of wasted energy in the 
administration. 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 
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If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 
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